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A\UCH of our readers as are in- 
clined for a ramble, and dis- 
posed to forget for awhile the 
Building in Hyde Park, the 
question of Copyism, the 
lethargy and close-door doings of the sewers’ 
people, and other amusing and light topics of 
the day, will probably not object to make with 
us a short excursion from Oxford, the city of 
colleges and halls. 

Instead of going to Silchester, to see its 
walls and earth-works, with the main body of 
the Architectural Institute, the other day,* 
we had a delicious float on the silver Isis 
(that is, the Thames, before it is spoilt), 
with a dozen merry knowledgable men, not 
afraid of enjoying themselves. Several of 
them were architects, one was the vice- 
principal of a college, two or three were 
littérateurs, and all were stanch lovers of “ the 
ways of hoar antiquity,” especially of those 
which are “ strewn with flowers,” and entered 
fully into what they were about. They thought 
with Dr. Combe, who says, in one of his letters 
recently published,—“ If we listen, let us listen 
with our whole powers ; if we play, let us play 
with consentaneousness of action among the 
faculties ; if we read, let us do it in the same 
way; if we hear of something affecting other 
people, let us try to enter into it as if it were 
our own. A vigorous and most useful com- 
mand of mental power will thus be attained 
which is infinitely more valuable than any 
amount of mere knowledge.” 

A horse-boat from the Folly-bridge received 
the party, and though they left the bridge 
behind them they would not give up him of 
the cap and bells, after whom it is named, 
maintaining that those who would always 
seem wise are very foolish. It was one 
of those days when, as many writers have 
said and every body has felt, it is happi- 
ness enough merely to live. The sun positively 
flooded every thing with light, and Zephyr, to 
be mythological, was kind enough to come out 
at the same time, and prevent him from being 
disagreeable. ‘The birds gladdened the ears, 
thetrees refreshed the sight,and the newly-made 








* Those who did go to Silchester saw, outside the wall, 
near the north-east angle, the remains of a Roman amphi- 
theatre, which, it is supposed, was sufficiently capacious to 
accommodate 10,000 persons. They saw that the city 
originally had four gates, standing exactly north, east, 
south, and west, from each of which commenced a street, 
30 feet wide, extending to the opposite entrance, and 
besides these there were ten smaller streets, all running in 
a direct line, and intersecting each other. According to 
Jackson's Oxford Journal, near the middle of the city, 
which was inclosed by the walls in the form of an iy vod 
octagon, have-been discovered the foundations of a large 
structure, consisting of free-stone about 3 feet thick, sup- 
posed to be a@ forum or temple, because within it were 
found the remains of a little elevated building, supposed to 
be an altar. It is maintained by many antiquaries and 
historians, who have pursued the most industrious investi- 
gations with regard to this site, that it was from this spot 
that the usurper Constantine was invested by the soldiery 
with the purple in the year 407 ; that from this once potent 
and august city he issued his edicts to a trembling and 
subdued people; and that King Arthur was crowned on 
this identical spot. The city was destroyed by Ailla, the 
Saxon, in the year 493, The height of the remaining part 
of the walls is from 18 to 20 feet, and, when entire, must 
have been much more, and some were originally full 
24 feet in thickness. Sufficient still exists to denote that 
this was a rincipal Roman station, enriched with stately 
edifices, “an deemed one of the chief provincial cities con- 
structed and inhabited by the masters of the world. This 
has from time to time been confirmed by the discovery of 
fragments of capitals, mosaic pavement, tessere, large 
numbers of ancient British and Roman coins, the remains 
of public baths; while the occasional discovery of some 
additional relic induces the belief that vast quantities of 
oe curiosities are still buried beneath the surface, 
prow out the promise of reward to future industry and 





hay on every side (so much of it that the 
oldest man of the party thought himself liter- 
ally in the hay-day of life), pleased the sense 
of smelling, and freshened enjoyment: They 
all forgot the struggles of the dusty town and 
“babbled of green fields.” 

Iffley Church, one of the most interesting 
remnants of the Norman period that we have, 
and known probably to the majority of our 
readers, was the first stopping-place. Its 
richly ornamented doorways will be remem- 
| bered from Britton’s “5th volume,” even bythose 
who have not seen the building, as well as the 
| general arrangement of the church and its 
appearance. It is a long, narrow parallelo- 
gram, 103 feet by scarcely 20 feet, including 
an Early English addition to the chancel ; and 
the Norman tower, low and massive, rises at 
the junction of the nave and the chancel. 

The church was repaired and partly restored 

a few years ago, when the appearance of the 
east end, externally, was unnecessarily spoiled 
by two enormous buttresses. Little is known 
of the early history of Iffey Church. It was 
built previous to 1189, the year in which Henry 
the Second died ; because, in a charter granted 
to the priory of Austin Canons, in Kenil- 
worth, in the latter part of that king’s reign, 
it is stated that the church (called therein of 
Yftele) was given to that priory by Juliana 
de Sancto Remigio. The “ Sagittarius,” or 
mounted archer, appears in the capitals of the 
columns at the south door and elsewhere, and, 
as this is the heraldic badge of King Stephen, 
it is not unlikely that the church was built in 
his reign, that is, between the years 1135 and 
1154. 

The boat was again put in requisition, and 
ultimately deposited its freight at Nuneham 
Park, where now stands the curious conduit, 
built, 1610, by Otho Nicholson, Master of Arts, 
of Christ Church, at the junction of the four 
ways, in Oxford, called Carfax. The his- 
torian of Oxford, Anthony Wood, states “‘ that 
Quatrevois, or Carfax, was accounted the 
Meditullium of the city, the heart of the mar- 
ket, and the chiefest place where most sorts of 
merchandise were exposed for sale. In the 
middle of this Quadriovum, or four ways, a 
very fair and beautiful conduit presents itself 
to us, such for its images of ancient Kings 
about it, gilding, and exquisite carving, the like 
is hardly to be found in England.” 

Nicholson brought the water from the hill 
above North Hincksey to the several colleges : 
the cost of the conduit, which, from its site, is still 
called the “‘ Carfax Conduit,” including laying 
the pipes, was 2,500/. As early as 1638 it ap- 
pears to have been considered a nuisance, but 
it remained till 1786, when the commissioners 
for paving determined it should be taken down. 
A paper in a collection of documents relating 
to Oxford, exhibited by Mr. Dunkin, in the 
temporary museum, says :— 

“The conduit was presented by Otho 
Nicholson to the University and City, who, 
under the authority of the Paving Act, passed 
in 1771, caused it to be removed in 1787, and 
presented it to the Earl ef Harcourt, in whose 
park it still stands. Its more appropriate 
situation would have been the widest part of 
St. Giles’s, where it might have continued an 
ornament to the city and out of the way of the 
public road; or rather it should have been 
placed in the great quadrangle of Christ 
Church, where it would have been a more ap- 
propriate and more lasting ornament than Mer- 
cury, who, although of lead, has long since 
flown from his pedestal. A monument to the 


memory of Otho Nicholson is placed at the 
entrance into the Cathedral of Christ Church.” 


As may be supposed from the date (1610), 





outline Gothic, the details Italian. It com- 
prises a square basement, an octagonal termi- 
nation carried on four arches springing from 
the top of the basement, with niches, figures, 
and other sculptured decorations. It appears 
at one time to have been painted, vestiges of 
colour being still apparent in protected por- 
tions of the upper part.* 

A short walk across the country brought us 
to the pretty little church of Clifton Hampden, 
nicely restored a few years ago, under the 
direction of Mr. Scott. [t stands on an 
elevation, and, seen from the river, has a 
picturesque effect. It is small, of decorated 
character, has a bell-cot and spire, with a 
buttress up the centre of west wall to carry 
it, open roof of oak, rood screen, credence 
table, sedilia, and a monument, with re- 
cumbent figure, on north side of the chancel, 
in memory of a late incumbent. The reredos 
is diapered — gold on a red ground. The 
church-yard is entered by a Lych-gate, of 
good design, and some of the recent grave- 
stones are of ecclesiastical character. 

Our early antiquaries used to say that the 
world had been barren since the Romans. 
A French writer has preserved a record of 
one of this class, who was rejoicing in the 
total destruction of a Gothic church, because in 
the midst of its broken stained glass, demo- 
lished carvings, and headless saints, he, a 
corresponding member of six learned societies, 
had found a Roman brick, and, what was 
more, a brick of a good epoch! The restoration 
of medieval buildings, which has been going 
on throughout the country for some few years, 
shows with what different feelings such works 
are now viewed. ‘This has brought an evil of 
another sort, to be avoided. ‘Thus, at the 
closing meeting of the Archeological Institute, 
the Bishop of Oxford dwelt at considerable 
length on the danger arising from a supersti- 
tious love of the past, and the prizing of old 
things merely because they were old. He ex- 
pressed his opinion that such was not the legi- 
timate effect of Societies like the present; that 
they should look with discriminating judgment 
on the past, which sharpened men’s minds for 
the present. And Professor Willis followed in 
the same strain : he dwelt on the error in which 
many were apt to fall by over-rating the relics 
of the past; copying them without reference 
to the ritual with which they were associated ; 
and observed that he had no desire to induce 
them to sweep away the monuments of a former 
ritual—piscina, &c., but he would preserve them 
as monuments of those errors from which they 
themselves had been preserved. 

From Clifton Hampden the party made 
their way to Sutton Courtnay, in Berkshire, 
about two miles from Abingdon, where there 
is an exceedingly interesting 14th-century 
residence, the Abbey Manor House, now oc- 
cupied by the rector of the parish. The open 





* An old document, quoted in the Ozford Journal, says :— 
‘* The conduit is exactly square, built with fine polished 
stone, cut all over in imitation of the waves of the sea; 
but since the University had it, when it was damaged by 
time, notwithstanding the great weight of stone-work above 
the square walls, it was so well contrived by props and 
pulleys while doing, as to support the whole top while the 
sides of the old walls were pulled down. Note the arms of 
the University, City, and Founder—the last of which is 
azure, two bars, ermine in chief, three suns in their glory, 
alluding to his name, Nicholson. Note, that on every 
side is the same coat of arms. On each corner above the 
cornice are placed, on the three sides of each cube, as 
many sun dials, making in all twelve: between each corner 
dial, facing north, south, east, and west, is finely carved 
a sort of open work, consisting of capital letters, the sun 
in his glory, and mermaids holding of combs and mirrors. 
Note, that the letters O. N. compose a rebus, being the 
initial letters of his name, and was an ancient way of ex- 
pressing of devices. On the four side walls hereof, pro- 
ceeding from the corners of it, stand as many curious 
arches, which concentre in the upper part, supporting a 
stately fabric of an octagonal form. Under and beneath 
these arches is contained a large cistern, over which stands 
Queen Maud, sister to the Emperor, riding on an ox, over 
a ford, alluding to the name Oxford or Oxon : thereby was 





the construction is of mixed character, the 





the city supplied with good and wholesome water.” 
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wood roof of the hall, with large moulded 
arched ribs, coming far down the wall, with 
king-post on the apex, is ascribed to the same 
date, but seemed to us on cursory inspection 
to belong to a more recent period. A view of 
this roof is given in the 5th edition of 
the Oxford Glossary, just now published.* 
The church at Sutton Courtnay is of early 
foundation. ‘The tower is Norman ; the rood 
screen remains; and over the south porch is a 
small apartment, such as is found in the same 
position in many churches, sometimes called 
in modern times a parvise, but without much 
authority ;—this term (or “ paradise ’”’) applying 
rather to an open space in front of, or round 
achurch. Some of our readers will remember 
that the open space next the church of Notre 
Dame in Paris, as well as at other churches in 
France, is still called Le Parvis. 

An ancient building is a source of enjoyment 
and pleasure even beyond the physical beauties 
it may exhibit. It must be Bulwer who says,— 
‘‘ There is a sense of hearing that the vulgar 
know not; and the voices of the dead breathe 
soft and frequent to those who can unite the 
memory with the faith.” 

And now back to Oxford. 





DOMESTIC USE OF GAS FOR LIGHTING 
AND HEATING. 

Tue great aim and end of all our en- 
deavours to obtain for the public an abundant 
supply of cheap and good gas, as often hinted, 
has been the promotion of its extensive use in 
private dwellings, both as an economic fuel, for 
heating and cooking, and as a cleanly, cheap, 
and cheerful light. The efforts of ingenious 
men, therefore, to assist both us and them- 
selves in the attainment of this very desirable 
end cannot fail to meet with our encourage- 
ment and approval. We are glad to find that 
decided and important efforts are being 
made with this view, under the firm and ex- 
pressed persuasion that the time has now come 
when such efforts will be well repaid by the 
public patronage. 

That this time has now come there is reason 
to believe. The metropolis will soon, it is to 
be hoped, be placed in a position which will 
enable and induce it to set the example to the 
whole country. The price and the quality 
of gas have hitherto been such in London 
as to offer no inducement to the extension of its 
use in domestic economy; hence the move- 
ment, which has been supported probably 
more by would-be consumers than by those 
already using it. And that this movement 
will bring gas, for light and heat, within the 
reach of all—even the poorest—who can afford 
either light or fuel in their dwellings, is now 
becoming the opinion of those profession- 
ally engaged in its manufacture. We may 
quote, for instance, from the evidence laid 
before the late Parliamentary Committee on 
the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Bill, the 
opinion of one who has “ had the experience 
of nearly half a century in the manufacture of 

gas,” (although full of prejudices, by the way) 
and whose evidence was disinterested enough 
to militate at least as much against the Bill as 
in its favour. 

Mr. Clegg thought that the reduction to 4s. 
would stimulate consumption, and would bring it 
within every one’s reach for light and heat,—for 
cooking, for instance. Witness knew hundreds of 
gentlemen who would not have a fire in their house. 
Had himself used gas for cooking, with perfect 
success. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke.—Considered there 
would be a very great increase in the consumption 
of gas, but could not tell which company would get 
it. [It will take them all ere long, and with ex- 
tended works, too, to satisfy the public demands. ] 
Four shillings was the turning point at which 
people would cook by gas instead of by coals. Some 

cook at 6s. and some at 7s.; but there is no mis- 
take about it at 4s. 

We lately witnessed the results of one 
of those endeavours just noted to meet the 
forthcoming demand by improved apparatus 
adapted 4, Scere uses, whether on a small 





* The 5th edition of this valuable work contains much 


scale or a large, as well as to more extended 
purposes of profit and sanitary welfare, public 

and private. 

The chief, or at least the most novel, of 
these inventions, consisted of a gas-heated 
bath patented by Mr. Defries. The patentee 
appears to claim no little credit for the princi- 
ple of this apparatus as well as for the adapta- 
tion of that principle to such a purpose, but 
the fact appears to be that it constitutes 
simply an adaptation of the tubular-boiler prin- 
ciple. In the present instance the metallic 
tubes, in which the cold water is exposed to 
the heat of a tray of gas jets, are placed below 
the bath, which is one of sheet metal. They 
are, in fact, flattened, shallow canals rather 
than tubes, and are so placed with relation to 
the burners that great facility is afforded to 
the communication of the heat to the water. 
As it is poured into the bath the cold water 
escapes at bottom into the tubes, which it 
therefore first of all fills, and as it becomes 
heated it re-ascends into the bath through 
orifices at the top, so that a rapid and uninter- 
rupted circle of action is at once established, 
by means of which the water is heated. Boil- 
ing water begins to appear in the bath in one 
minute, and within six minutes forty-five 
gallons of water, at a temperature of 62 deg. 
Fabrenheit, are heated uniformly up to 106 
deg. The quantity of gas consumed, as indi- 
cated by meter, was between twenty-three and 
twenty-four feet in the course of five minutes, 
when the water was heated enough for use as 
a hot-bath; the expense of heating, at 6s. a 
thousand feet, the charge still, we presume, in 
Regent-street, being really little more than one 
penny, even at that now almost obsolete price. 
The other invention referred to consists in a 
series of gas cooking-stoves. By means of one 
of these, a single ring of jets, consuming, it is 
said, only 12 feet of gas an hour, has com- 
partments in which to bake and boil, steam, 
roast, and broil at the same time. We can 
see no difficulty in the way of a considerable 
reduction in the prices of more complete 
articles than some of the cheaper order of these, 
and it should be an especial care of inventors 
or manufacturers to keep the poorer classes in 
hot water, economically supplied. 

The Atmopyre is the name of a curious 
arrangement for warming, cooking, &c. b 

means of gas, invented by Mr. D. O. Edwards, 
a surgeon. The gas is burnt on the outside 
of small “ hoods,” made of the material of the 
common tobacco-pipe, perforated with holes 
the 50th part of an inch in diameter, in imita- 
tion of Sir Humphrey Davy’s safety lamp re- 
versed. Gas is introduced into it, and there 
mixes spontaneously with atmospheric air, 
forming a kind of artificial fire-damp. This 
mixture, being ignited on the outside of the 
vessel, discharges itself in numerous diminu- 
tive explosions ; the earthenware is enveloped 
in a coat of pale blue flame, becomes soon 
red-hot, and presents the appearance of a solid 
red flame. 

The “hood” is the exact converse of Sir 
Humphrey’s lantern. The explosive gas is 
inside, instead of outside: the flame on the 
exterior is prevented from penetrating and 
kindling the contents of the chamber by the 
narrowness of the apertures. The explosive 
mixture, being minutely divided, is burnt 
piece-meal at the outer orifice of each hole, 
producing a slight murmuring noise, and great 
heat is evolved, which, instead of escaping, 
accumulates. 

A single “ hood ” being placed on a burner, 
is heated to dull redness in the course of a 
minute ; but an aggregate of “ hoods” placed 
in juxta-position, and inclosed in an earthen- 
ware case, are heated to an orange colour, and 
the case itself becomes bright red. In respect 
of economy, the expense of the new fuel, at the 
present price of gas, is rather greater than the 
old; but the inventor claims a saving in colla- 
teral circumstances. Each “hood,” he says, 
consumes five-sixths of a cubic foot of the 
common carburetted hydrogen gas per hour, 
and a battery of eight “ hoods” is sufficient to 
warm a good-sized room, measuring about 
4,000 cubic feet, if the doors and windows fit 
tolerably close. 

The fitness of the “atmopyre” to secure a 
perfect ventilation is thus exemplified for a 
parlour by the inventor. A battery of twelve 
“hoods” is inclosed in an earthenware case, 





additional matter, and has been revised throughout, We 
shull take an early opportunity to recur to it, 


degrees Fahrenheit, constitutes a repository of 
heat. This is placed in an outer case of china 
terra cotta, common ware, or any other non. 
refractory substance. The products of com. 
bustion are carried away by a small pipe enter- 
ing the chimney. The fresh air is brought 
from outside the house, through a large pipe 
about 6 inches in diameter, which communi. 
cates, by means of a valvular iron plate, with 
the space contained between the two cases. The 
air ascends in this area in large quantities, is 
warmed in its transient contact with the inner 
case, enters the room through large holes in the 
top of the stone at 120 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
diffuses itself equably through the apartment, 
maintaining such a temperature as the Mmates 
may desire. 

The fire may be concentrated in one part of 
a room, or distributed over the several sides, 
The strictest economy would require that the 
“ chimney,” or “ way out,” for the products 
of combustion, should be in alto relievo within 
the apartment, in order that the least possible 
heat should be lost. This would be a kind of 
esthetic difficulty, that would replace the pre- 
vailing sooty chimney-pot, upon which it is so 
rare a triumph of art to affix any impress of 
beauty. 

We have received from the commissioners 
for lighting the parish of St. James, West- 
minster, the following report of the results of 
experiments made by Mr. Leslie, at their 
request, in the presence of a deputation from 
their body, viz.:—Lord De Mauley, Hon. 
Frederick Byng, Messrs. Bidgood, Clark, 
Gabriel, Rose, Sasse, Tritton, and Woollams, 
as to the comparative value of the gas supplied 
by the Chartered Gas Company, and that 
made by the Western Gas Company from 
Cannel coal. Each company supplied its own 
burners, and in every instance the unanimous 
vote of the deputation decided the point of 
equal illumination :— 

Hovriy EQvat 
Consumption, Ivivernation. 

Distance from 
Photometer. 

Feet. Tenths. Feet. Inches. 

‘‘ First. Chartered Gas 
bat’s-wing, using > 4 5 16°. § 
Chartered Gas.. 

»» Western Gas 
bat’s-wing, wing 2 8 
Western Gas .. 

In this experiment the consumption of the 
Chartered was 60/71 per cent. more than the 
Western; but the increase of light was only 18/15 
per cent. 

Seconp. Chartered ine} 
4 5 


EXPERIMENTS, 


bat’s-wing, using ll 5 


Chartered Gas.. 


», Western Gas 

fish-tail, og} 2 55 8 7 
Western Gas .. 

In this experiment the consumption of the 
Chartered Gas was 76/47 per cent. more than the 
Western; but the Chartered produced 76/92 per 
cent. more light. 

Tuirp. Chartered Gas 
bat’s-wing, aig | 5 
Chartered Gas.. 

»»  Leslie’s burner, 

using Western >3 0 10 11 
Gas wococccser 

In this experiment, although the Chartered 
bat’s-wing consumed 50 per cent. more gas than 
Leslie’s burner, Leslie’s burner produced 44/41 
per cent. more light.’’ 

These experiments show several points. 
First, that although the illuminating power of 
the Western Company’s gas made from Cannel 
coal is much greater than that of the Chartered, 
it is not so much so as to enable the former to 
maintain the high price they put upon It; 
2ndly, that the “ bat’s-wing” burner is supt- 
rior to the “fish-tail;” and, 3rdly, that Leslie s 
burner is to an extraordinary extent better 
than the best of them. ; 

Having expressed a good opinion of this 
burner in the first instance (and which we 
have continued to hold, notwithstanding asse! 
tions te the contrary by persons who have 
been resolutely opposing its use), we are glad 
to find our own views now fully borne 
out. The evidence given to the House of 
Commons on the Central Gas Company’s Bill, 
by Mr. Bokenham, the superintendent of the 
Inland Department of the London Post-office, 
is even more conclusive on the point. 
shows that the consumption of gas in the yea! 
ending Jan. 5, 1848, was 8,707,700 cubic feet, 
which, at 7s. per 1,000, then paid, came to 





which, becoming heated to 400 degrees or 500 


3,0471, 13s. 10d.; while the quantity of 6% 
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consumed for the next year, up to Jan. 5, 1849, 
was but 7,457,700 cubic feet, which came to 
in money, 2,354/. 15s. 5d.; giving a difference 
of 6927. 18s. 5d. in the year. 

The following extract from his evidence shows 
by what means this great saving was effected, 
and gives some idea of the sort of gas supplied 
to us,* 


«« Now, in the course of the year ending January 
1849, did you adopt a purifying process ?>—We did. 

Whose process ?—Leslie’s purifying machine. 

During that year did you use the same quantity 
of burners that you had in use in the previous year? 
—Oh, no. 

Did you use gas to the same extent for the pur- 
pose of light ?—For the purpose of light we did. 

And yet you consumed more than a million cubic 
feet less ?>—Certainly. 

Now give the statistics of 1849.—The consump- 
tion of gas in the year ending Jan. 5, 1850, was 
7,405,800 cubic fect, and the expense was 
2,0242. 19s. 9d. [a further saving. | 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hope.—You resorted to 
the purifying process, you say ?—Yes. 

Did you make any difference in the burners ?— 
We had new burners introduced with the purifying 
machine, or rather the burners were introduced 
before the purifying machine, and we found we 
could not use them until we availed ourselves of 
the purifying machine. 

When were the new burners put in ?—We tried 
seven of Leslie’s burners previous to that time, as I 
have stated, and we found that they would not 
answer. 

Was that previous to the year 1847-48 ?>—Yes, 
they became corroded and we were obliged to give 
them up, and Mr. Leslie then said it was owing to 
the impurity in the gas, and that the burners would 
go very well if we purified our gas, and the purify- 
ing machine was introduced, and these seven 
burners have been burning correctly up to the pre- 
sent day. 

Then these burners were more economical than 
you had before, but were inapplicable until the gas 
was purified ?>—Just so. 


Gas companies and gas fitters, if they be 
wise, will now no longer shut their eyes to the 
value of this burner. 

We hope very soon to see a complete 
revolution in the domestic economy of heat 
and light, and certainly the exertions of those 
who can now see something like self-interest 
in preparing and pushing their way into public 
notice with such improvements, will not a little 
tend to promote the public interests in this re- 
spect, as well as their own. The gas com- 
panies, however, have still more power, and 
ought, for their own sakes, no less than for 
those of their anticipated customers, to adopt 
a liberal policy in respect to the supply and 
renting of meters, the fitting up of pipes and 
apparatus, payable by a per centage on outlay, 
and above all, by the sine qua non of all their 
future prospects of rising profits—perfect 
purity in the article designed to penetrate into 
private houses, and to wind its way into bed- 
rooms and kitchens, as well as into drawing- 
rooms and parlours.t 





* Some extraordinary experiments by Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair touching this point are now before the Government. 

+ Since ous the paragraph in last week’s BuILDER 
on Gas from Water, we have learnt that Mr. Paine, the 
alleged discoverer or inventor of the process, holds some 
peculiar ideas on the constitution of water. If we under- 
stand it aright, he regards water as an element, at least as 
much as the oxygen eliminated from it, and alleges that 
either oxygen or hydrogen may be so eliminated, as either 
may be desired, by special electrical action. If such be 
Mr. Paine’s idea, and if so wonderful a result have really 
been obtained by acting on such an idea, we must claim 
the original merit of that idea for a fellow countryman, 
Macvicar, of St. Andrews, who, at least twenty years since, 
Wrote a curious treatise on chemistry, based on this and 
other original principles. Hydrogen, according to Macvicar, 
is the most elementary of all substances except ‘radiant 
matter” (and in this, indeed, Davy himself appears to have 
to some extent concurred), The form of its atoms or parti- 
cles is the most elementary or simplest as well as most 
active of all possible corporeal forms, namely, the tetraed- 
ron. Oxygen, water, and all other substances are com- 
posed of these tetraedra united by electrical affinity in 
various modes and numbers, constituting composite or 
quasi-elementary atoms or molecules. ater, then, is 
either solely hydrogen (when entirely resolved into an 
elastic medium of tetraedra), or partly hydrogen and 
partly oxygen (men some of these hydrogenous atoms 
remain in the closer conjunction constituting the oxygen- 
ous nature). Outré as such ideas may appear to a mere 
exoteric chemist, we have heard Macvicar spoken of most 
ar ely by a chemist of —— in his day, and him- 
self a respected correspondent of Davy and Faraday, 
namely, Kemp. As to Mr. Paine’s mode of eliminating 
hydrogen from water, we are led to believe that he alleges 
either oxygen or hydrogen may be so eliminated a 
as he uses positive or negative electricity. Now, we 
venture to anticipate that if Mr. Paine have really tested 
and proved the truth of Macvicar’s idea of the constitution 
of water, as resolvable into hydrogen, it must be by negative 
electricity (the sin affinit of which to the radiant 
actinism of the ray we Lave already noted in THE 
Bumper) that he eliminates the hydrogen. A word to 
the wise in time may save us, at least, if not the Ameri- 
Cans, from the private appropriation of so great and uni- 





ON THE STRUCTURAL PRINCIPLE OF 
THE ROOF OF WESTMINSTER HALL, 
AND THE INDICATIONS OF A DISUSED METHOD OF 
SUPPORTING ROOFS.* 

HAvINnG a few years ago treated on me- 
dizval wooden roofs, and endeavoured to 
exemplify the structural principle of that of 
Westminster Hall, I have not read with in- 
difference some recently published adverse 
opinions. 

As the opinions alluded to arose from the 
review of a popular and very useful collection 
of open timber church roofs, it may be at once 
stated that these are so inferior in size and 
scientific development to the finer domestic 
specimens (the boldest ecclesiastical example 
scarcely exceeding thirty feet, while Westmin- 
ster Hall is sixty-eight feet wide), that I re- 
gard the volume in question and its authors as 
perfectly unobnoxious to remark in a critical 
consideration of the matter. 

Those, indeed, who, from a conviction of 
the highly suitable and effective character of 
the open wooden roof for sacred as well as 
civil edifices, would wish to revive and extend 
its application at the present time on true 
principles, will, I think, prosecute their object 
with the fairest aim at excellence, by the dili- 
gent examination of those stupendous exam- 
ples devoted to secular uses, in which the 
resources of art are most fully displayed. 
They will thus be best prepared to impart 
intrinsic merit to ecclesiastical works, too 
often left to rest their claim for respect on 
embellishments received from the carver or 
the colourist. 

Had we examples of this latter kind only, 
notwithstanding the poetically typical signi- 
ficance and elaboration of detail possessed by 
many, the charge against our ancestors of a 
total failure to assimilate open roofs with the 
compressible architecture, or that called Gothic, 
might have remained uncontroverted ; but, 
fortunately, we have instances of the most 
successful treatment, and of such none are 
more worthy of admiration, both for unap- 
proached magnitude and ability of contrivance, 
than that of Westminster Hall. A recognition 
of the true system of its construction is calcu- 
lated to be highly conducive to the progressive 
excellence of such works; and I shall esteem 
it a great satisfaction to be, however humbly, 
useful in so desirable a result. 

Two authorities condemnatory of this roof 
have been brought more prominently forward, 
namely, Mr. Bartholomew and Dr. Robison. 
The first of these says, “ No work on the earth 
perhaps exhibits more excellence of workman- 
ship, and perhaps none shows more assiduity 
and skill of an inferior kind, to obviate the 
thrusting power of the roof; but, the whole 
being constructed on false and unscientific 
principles, it is in vain that this want of science 
is concealed by intricacy of framing and ex- 
cellence of workmanship.” If I am not mis- 
taken, the writer here quoted has been entirely 
misled by the intricacy of the merely subor- 
dinate panelling or tracery; but as this will 
presently be more fully entered into, I shall 
proceed to Dr. Robison’s view of the case. 

“ Westminster Hall,” he says, “exhibits a 
specimen of the false taste of the Norman 
roofs. It contains the essential parts, indeed, 
very properly disposed, but they are hidden, 
or intentionally covered, with what is con- 
ceived to be ornamental (and this is an imita- 
tion of stone) arches, crammed in between 
slender pillars, which hang down from the 
principal frames, trusses, or rafters. In a 
pure Norman roof, such as Turnaway Hall, 
the essential parts are exhibited as things un- 
derstood, and therefore relished.”’ 

It is surprising that a paragraph, betraying 
such extreme ignorance of dates and architec- 
tural characteristics, should have emanated 
from a writer of the Doctor’s standing, even in 
the last century ; and yet more astonishing that 


versal an idea under patent lock andkey. And to this 
end we would further hint that by connecting the whole 
series of zinc plates in a galvanic battery with a separate 
and isolated trough containing sulphur, a high electro- 
negative, we long “6° obtained decided manifestations of 
electrical action in the clustering of the sulphur round the 
single pole or wire communicating with the series of zinc 
plates while the ordinary galvanic circle was closed and 
the trough in action, Other pursuits prevented, as they 
still do, any further investigation of this peculiar train of 
experiment, but it seems to bear on the subject of the 
present note. Mr. Paine, we understand, has agreed to 
arrangements for a trial of his apparatus at Astor House, 
New Fork. 

* Read at a meeting of the Institute of Architects, 








24th June. 


it should be put forward by a_ professional 
critic of the present day. It clearly shows 

however, the impression that the internal parts 
of the truss really depend from the main 
rafters. Excepting the lower part of the walls, 
the Norman hall of William Rufus was rebuilt 
three centuries afterwards by Richard the 
Second, who, on its completion in the year 
1399, solemnized Christmas by a character- 
istically splendid feast ; and every lineament of 
the roof, so far from partaking of the Norman 
manner, proclaims its origin to have been late 
in the fourteenth century. 

The error in thus following Dr. Robison 
might alone warrant a doubt, whether the 
concealments of which the writer who quotes 
him speaks actually exist, and whether his 
assertion, that “ constructive principles, if true, 
must be anti-Gothic ; that to make open roofs 
beautiful and truthful, all Gothic ideas must 
be relinquished,” &c., have received from him- 
self the reflection befitting their unqualified 
expression. With respect to the remaining 
portions of the critique alluded to, I may say, 
with the editor of the journal in which it ap- 
peared, “that his arguments have not con- 
vinced ourselves ;” and then I will proceed to 
bring under notice the key to the construction 
of this truly wonderful example of carpentry. 

My observations go to show, that the arch 
is not merely a very grand ornamental feature, 
but that it is absolutely the essential principle 
and weight-sustaining medium of the truss ; 
and should this hypothesis prove correct, the 
propriety of the Gothic, or the compressible 
system of design in carpentry, must, I con- 
ceive, be admitted. 

Commencing then with the great arch rib, 
which in its section is upwards of two feet each 
way and spans the width of the hall, we find, 
that dividing the curve from the springing to 
the apex into three parts, the first of such di- 
visions gives a point in the rib, at which it is 
intersected by a massive horizontal beam of 
nearly equal dimensions with itself. This 
horizontal timber, called the hammer-beam, 
extends outwards to the foot of the rafter, and 
is continued in the opposite or inward direc- 
tion to the same extent, so that if secured on a 
central pivot, this timber might be acted upon 
as ascale-beam or lever of the first order, and 
if loaded equally at both ends, would remain 
in its horizontal position, while the entire 
weight would be concentrated at the pivot, and 
thrown upon the supporting arch. If, taking 
the hammer-beam as a base, we draw a per- 
pendicular line from the inner extremity, it 
will be found to cut the rafter, or surface of 
the roof, just midway between the foot and the 
ridge, and taking this rafter or surface line as 
the hypotenuse, a triangle will be completed. 

This triangle will be found to have an exact 
counterpart in the upper half of the roof; but, 
as the weight is proportionate to the superficial 
area, it is only necessary to explain, that this 
area is divided longitudinally into two equal 
parts; that under this divisional line a purlin 
exists, upon which is collected the weight of 
the upper half of the roof, and this weight is 
transmitted, by a vertical post, to the inner end 
of the hammer-beam. The lower half of the 
roof discharges, in like manner, its weight on 
the outer end of the same timber, and the 
equipoise is thus rendered perfect. 

If the accuracy of this much be conceded, I 
think but little remains for discussion. ‘The 
fitness of the skeleton for its intended purpose 
once seen and admitted—the graceful adapt- 
ation of the tracery and minor arrangements 
for supporting the slighter parts by aid from 
the stronger will be manifest, and especially so, 
when it is recollected that gravitation is not the 
only force to be resisted; but that the powerful 
action of the wind, on so large a plane, has also 
to be largely provided against. In tracing the 
history of these roofs, I have formed the 
opinion, that their type is found in the stone 
gablets, or principals, employed in early halls, 
of which Conway Castle affords good examples, 
and a specimen also exists in the Manor-house 
at Ightham, in Kent. 

Professor Willis says :—“ A small chapel at 
Capo di Bove, about a mile outside Porta 
S. Sebastiano, Rome, figured by Agincourt, 
has the roof entirely’ sustained by a series of 
pointed arches, resting on corbels, and entirely 
superseding the usual trusses.” ‘The more 
ancient employment of such gablets may be 





further referred to in the aisles of Hartlepool 
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Church, Durham, where they exist in 
a perfect state; and of St. Peter’s, 
Northampton, where the remaining 
portions clearly indicated (at the time 
of my visit, a few years since) their 
original use. The nave of St. Peter’s 
Church, I am inclined to think, had 
its roof supported by a series of such 
gablets, above the alternate piers. 
The Church of San Miniato, with- 
out the walls of Florence, has pre- 
cisely this arrangement, except that 
the gablet occurs over every third 
pier only; but, in other respects, the 
quatrefoil plan of the pier, and the 
appropriation of two of the group of 
shafts to the support of the nave 
arches (one at the back for the gablet 
across the aisle, and the fourth in 
the front. which is carried up on the 
face of the clerestéry for supporting 
the arch and gable over the nave), 


are identical in the two churches. fl / 
Speaking of San Miniato, Mr. f / 
Galiey Knight observes :— “ Large f 


arches are thrown at intervals over 




















the nave, connected with smaller 
arches, which are thrown over the 
aisles, at once assisting to support 
the roof, banding the whole fabric 
together, and giving it additional 
strength. When these arches occur, 
the pillars are exchanged for com- 
pound piers, one shaft of which is 
carried up to meet the arch above.” 

At San Zeno, Verona (a Roman- 
esque edifice, begun in 1138, and 
finished in 1175), every alternate pier 
is a massive collection of shafts, 
with arches crossing the aisles and nave, as in 
the above instances. So striking indeed is the 
resemblance in these buildings to many of our 
own Norman churches, where we find shafts 
carried up with no reference to the present 
roofs, and yet well adapted to the support of 
such gablets as I have been describing, that 
there seems good reason to conclude, that 
such features were at one time very general in 
this country, as well as abroad, and the ques- 
tion addresses itself to the attention of those 
entrusted with the restoration of our more 
ancient churches. 

Previous to the date of the Westminster 
roof, timber arches had been applied in a form 
consonant to the general characteristics of their 
date, as at Nursted Court, near Gravesend, 
and other places; and whether the hall of 
Rufus was entirely covered by wooden fram- 
ing, or had stone supports, the construction in 
wood of such a gablet as we have been con- 
sidering, was the task proposed to himeelf, 
and, in my humble opinion, nobly performed, 
by the architect of Richard the Second. Of 
those indeed who, to prove the falsity of its 
principle, refer to the distortion it has sustained 
in four centuries and a half, it may be fairly 
inquired, whether the many failures in masonry 
warrant the denial of truth in the theory of 
the arch altogether. The term “foliated” 
has been ably advocated, as applicable to the 
later wooden roofs, but in examples antecedent 
to the introduction of foliations as a common 
architectural feature, the roofs were, of course, 
without that characteristic, and in modern 
works where cusps are excluded, as in lancet 
buildings, they are, I presume, still generall 
and properly omitted. Such unfoliated ual 
“ possess,” it has been said, “the merit of 
giving a grand and church-like, though simple 
effect, without doing violence to the genius of 
its material.” They certainly embody, in an 
eminent degree, the principle of rendering 
elegant the essential constructive elements, 
and of avoiding adventitious parts for orna- 
ment alone. 

In concluding these remarks, I will advert 
for a moment only to the unfairness and futility 
of instituting comparisons between open wooden 
roofs and stone groinings, unless they were 


equally suited to our means, and depended for | 


adoption entirely on choice. I am far from in- 
sensible to the charm of “the fretted vault,” but 
where is an example as capacious as West- 
minster Hall, doubling, ag it does, the breadth 
of our widest cathedral nave? When wood, 
applied to the purpose of groining, is painted, 
and made to represent stone, a deception is 
clearly practised; but, regarding the arched 
ramifications of a natural grove as a type 





followed in ribbed vaultings, there would seem ; 
little impropriety in representing the “ fair 
branches and shadowy shroud” of the cedar 
fairly and ostensibly in timber. The subter- | 
fuges witnessed in the wooden groining over | 
parts of St. Alban’s Abbey, York Minster, and 
other buildings, are, doubtless, owing to the 
ponderosity of stone. The sacrifice of internal 
height which many of our finest edifices have 
sustained from the introduction of stone groin- 
ing (and which would be quite destructive of 
effect in buildings of wide proportion), lays 
them open to the severe remark upon the 
splendid outer dome of St. Paul’s, of being “a 
mere imposing show, constructed at a vast 
expense, without any legitimate reason ;”’ for it 
need not be mentioned, that the groined ceil- 
ing never supersedes the ordinary roof, and 
between the two there often exists a chamber 
of considerable height, not only for the pur- 
pose of increasing the weight of the walls, and 
their ability to resist the thrust of the groin, 
but also to admit of building the latter under 
cover. The cost of the centring alone for a 
stone ceiling would, probably, pay for the de- 
coration of an open roof, and the value of fair 
groining, if taken at 50/. a square, which ex- 
perience enables me to state as a proximate 
sum, would place it quite beyond general ap- 
plication. While economy therefore confines 
us almost exclusively to the open form of roof, | 
it is gratifying to experience the conviction, 
that it is truthful in principle, and, when 
artistically treated, epee of displaying, in| 
the fullest and most graceful manner, the | 
entire capacity of the buildings it covers. 
Tuomas Morris. | 


Smith stated that upon a close inspection of this 
roof, he had ascertained that the foot of the arch- 
rib did not rest upon the projecting portion of the | 
moulded stone corbel, but that an actual space | 
existed between them; and he had been informed | 
by a competent authority that this is the case with 
many similar roofs. 
Mr. Fowler (in the chair) said that he also had | 
an opportunity of closely inspecting the construc- 
tion of the roof of Westminster Hall, at the time of | 
the erection of the lantern, and of the general re- | 
pair some thirty years ago, and he had observed | 
the expedients adopted to secure the roof, by means | 
of bolts and ties, which compensated for the decay | 
of the pins and tenons of the framing, but were not | 


| 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. C. H. | 
| 


required from any defect in the principles of the | 
construction. Mr, Smith’s observations respecting | 
the corbels did not, in his opinion, tend to disprove | 
the theory advanced by Mr. Morris, but rather | 
showed the prudence of those who constructed the | 
roof: it would certainly have been very injudicious | 
to allow the feet of the ribs to impinge upon the | 
extreme ends of the corbels, weakened, as they 





were, to some extent, by the mouldings. The ribs 
were, doubtless, continued into the solid of the 
wall. 








THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE AND ART. 

Tue charities of the metropolis, the Art- 
Union of London, and many other bodies 
associated for useful purposes, have sustained 
a great loss by the death of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge. The council of the Art-Union, 
on Tuesday, when the announcementof his death 
was made to them, adjourned the meeting, in 
token of respect and sorrow. The following 
anecdote of the Duke, illustrative simply of his 
Royal Highness’s manner, will probably not be 
considered out of place at thismoment. Very 
earlyin the morning of the first day afterthe pri- 
vate view of the British Institution Exhibition in 
1849, Mr. Godwin was alone in the Gallery, 


| when the Duke of Cambridge entered with 


one of his suite. The Duke kindiy recognized 
him, and spoke as to two orthrec of the 
pictures. Ultimately the Duke came io a very 
dark painting by Danby, which some oi our 


‘readers will recollect, called “A Highland 


Chieftain’s Funeral.” ‘‘ That’s a bad picture,” 
said the Duke. “ Well, sir,’ replied his 
auditor, “I am sorry to differ from you, but | 


don’t think it a bad picture.” “ You don’t 


think it a bad picture? Now, I insist on your 


| telling me why it isn’t a bad picture.” “Why, 
| sir, if you'll permit me, it is so and so, and so 


and so; and, moreover, it is very poetical.” 
“ Poetical, is it?” rejoined the Duke, with a sly 
laugh ;“‘ ah ! yes, poetical ; that means you must 
have it in you yourself, and I haven't,” 





CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 








St. John the Evangelist, Whitby, was conse- 
crated on 2nd instant. The foundation-stone 
was laid on 12th October, 1848. The edifice 
is in the Early English style, and 70 feet long 
by 45 feet wide internally. The plan approaches 
the cruciform, having transepts of slight pro- 
jection at the sides. The south transept, with 
its entrance, middle story, and round window, 
is crowned with a bell spire between the side 
pinnacles, altogether the loftiest part of the 
building. A “five lancet window” fills the 
space over the western entrance to the gable, 
which terminates with a cross. The side 
windows are the “lancet in twos,” between 
buttresses hooded and finialed. There are 
pinnacled buttresses at the angles of the side 
aisles and on the west front. The interior !8 
divided by pointed arches into aisles, and 
galleried the whole length and across the west 
end. The recess formed by the north transept 
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is intended for the organ. If funds be raised, | catch every faint gleam of improvement, and to | 
| take advantage of everything which might tend | 


it is intended to carry out a chancel by pur- 
chasing two houses adjoining the east end, the 


plan proposing the altar perspective to end in 
a circular window of stained glass. The roofs | 
are open, with dressed timbers, stained oak, | 


and the apex of the middle roof is 45 feet from 
the floor. The sittings (1,200, two-thirds free) 
are pews fitted with doors, and open benches, 
Contract cost of building, with site, upwards 
of 4,500/. Messrs. J. B. and W. Atkinson, of 
York, were the architects ; and Mr. W. Fal- 
kinbridge, jun., contracted for carpenters’ and 


joiners’ work; Messrs. Driver and Fawcitt, | 
masons ; Mr. J. Stockton, plasterer; Overend, | 


slater; J. Smith, glazier; and C. Wright, 
painter. A font has been presented by the 
Archdeacon of York; and the oak for the 
pulpit and reading-desk, by Mr. W. Cavillier, 
of Whitby. The position of the bell spire has 
been objected to as rising through the ridge of 


the roof behind the wall, as if it rested on the | 


interior beams beneath the slating. The ladies 
of Whitby have laudably exerted themselves in 
working a rich carpet for the altar floor. 

St. Peter’s Church, Northampton, — The 
works preparatory to the restoration of this 
church have been at length commenced, and 
several curious discoveries have been made, 
On pulling down the east wall of the chancel, 
most ruinous in condition, numerous fragments 
of Norman work were found to justify the 
architect in restoration of a Norman east end. 
One small Norman capital seems to point to a 
triplet window with detached shafts. A portion 
of the original gable cross was found, sufficient 
to indicate the form, The most interesting 
discovery, however, is said to be the existence 
of the old chancel one bay further eastward. 
A silver coin of Charles I., found in the stone- 
work, is thought to mark the period when the 
curtailment was effected. The funds, it is 
feared, will not allow of the chancel being re- 
built as desired by many members of the com- 
mittee, who, with the Marquis of Northampton 
and others, met Mr. Scott on Tuesday week to 
view the site, 

Sheviocke Church, Cornwall.—The re-open- 
ing of the parish church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, Sheviocke, took place on 29th ult, The 
restorations, under the direction of Mr. G. E. 
Street, architect, consisted in rebuilding east 
and south walls of chancel, with new windows 
and stained glass, re-arrangement of seats for 
choir, and restoration of decorations of altar. 
The nave and aisle have been untouched, ex- 
cept that some pews have been lowered, and 
the old pulpit replaced by an opendesk. The 
stained glass is b ailes. The principal 
window (of five lights) contains figures under 
canopies, of St, Peter, the Virgin Mary, our 
Lord, St, John Evangelist, and St. Paul. Below 
these are five subjects from the Passion of the 
Cross ; and in small niches in the canopies are 
figures of the Apostles, &e. The chancel is 
paved with Minton’s tiles, An old niche in 
the north wall has been restored, and with a 
corbel below serves for a credence. The 
sedilia and piscina and pan have been restored, 
and are used, The chancel roof is of oak and 
of steep pitch. The gable is surmounted with 
a cross, The east wall is hung with costly 
stuff, in blue and gold, and crimson and gold 
alternately, The builders engaged were Messrs. 
W. and T, May, of Devonport, ‘The church, 
it is felt, may be still further improved by a 
complete reseating. 


ba 
THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


On Monday in last week, the members of 
this society made an excursion to Chester, in 
order to inspect the interesting antiquities and 
architectural remains of that city. Amongst 
the Liverpool architects, &c., present were, Mr. 
Picton, Mr. Holme, Mr. Reed, Mr. Hay, Mr. 
Howard, and Mr. Boult ; and they were met 
by several members of the Cheshire Society, 
under the conductorship of the Rev. Canon 
Slade, who explained the different features of 
the architecture. The churches of St. John 


and St. Mary were subsequently inspected. 
At the dinner which followed, the chairman, 
r. Picton, remarked, in the course of his 
address,—that “ the Liverpool Society were not 
merely antiquaries. Like Janus, they had two 
pair of eyes, one looking into the past, and 
another looking forward to the future, ready to 


| to promote art or science in time to come.” 
An evening meeting of the Chester Society 
followed, at which Mr. Ayrton read a paper 


the course of it, he spoke of the Norman vault 
situated to the west of the present west 
cloister, opened at the time the British Arche- 
ological Association visited Chester.* This 
(he said) had been called the ptuarium : 
would they allow him to pot had it been 
roperly christened? Mr, Ashpitel stood god- 
ather to it, but he waives the honour to 
Henry the Eighth, on whom, however, Mr. 
Ayrton thought it was not to be fastened. 
“ We have here,” said Mr. Ayrton, “ a vaulted 
chamber of great extent, (about 110 feet,) with 
four principal entrances, built on a design of 
imposing continuity, kept carefully unbroken 
and unfringed on by those minor details which 
the conveniences necessary to promptuaria 
imply. We have the whole of the architecture 
carefully finished for the date, the pillars highly 
ornate, and almost classically beautiful, and 
their surface as sharp and unbroken as when 
they first came from the mason’s chisel. I 
cannot reconcile these facts with an assump- 
tion which appears to me to have no authority 
to support it. I should rather have supposed, 
from its design and situation—between the 
abbots’ apartments, the refectory, and the con- 
vent—that it had been intended for a sort of 
cloister or ambulatory for the monks’ and 
abbots’ dependents to resort to for exercise and 
recreation ; but it is closed on every side, of 
which we have no instance in a cloister. It 
contains a fireplace ; and the windows by which 
it was originally lighted all face to the abbots’ 
premises, and not to the convent. I should 
rather suppose, and I really do think we shall 
be nearer the truth in this conclusion, that this 
is no other than the secunda aula itself,—a sort 
of banqueting-room belonging to the abbot’s 
palace. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Ar Lincoln, the other day, five floors of a 
corn-store successively gave way, from the 
weight of corn on the top floor, On Friday 
in last week the new school-room erected at 
High Garrett, at the expense of Mr. S, Cour- 
tauld, was opened. It is a lofty room, of 
Gothic arehitecture, 80 feet long by 30 broad, 
surmounted by a glass cupola, the walls orna- 
mented with carved wainscot, and a stained 
glass window at each end.——The public 
walks (25 miles in length) around the town of 
Nottingham were opened on Monday week. 

The first stone of the Ringwood National 
Infant School, for two hundred of either sex, 
was laid on the 28th ult. Several parties have 
offered springs of water from the neighbouring 
hills to the Seumuiines on Fountains at Bath, 
Thewater from some of these springs rises to the 
full height of adjoining houses.-—~—The embel- 
lishment of the front space at Lansdowne Cres- 
cent, Bath, is contemplated, a plan having 
been prepared by Mr. J, Maggs with that view. 
n Friday in last week, the new Customs 
Station at Pill, Bristol, was opened, It is 
built on wharf walls with Stapleton granite, 
and has a slate roof and projecting ‘cornice, 
Messrs. Wilcox and Son, of Bristol, were the 
builders, and Mr. T. Howell, of her Majesty’s 
customs, was clerk of the works. The archi- 
tectis notnamed. The cost was about 2,500/. 
——T'he Wesleyan Chapel at Brynmaur was 
opened on Sunday week, It is in the Gothic 
style, and contains 31 windows, five stained in 
south end, and two stained in north end. The 
building is in dimensions 90 feet long by 60 
wide, and 80 high. The roof is open, and 
stained in oak; pews low without doors, and 
free sittings benches with backs, It will hold 
1,000 people. The contractor was Mr. E. 
Jones. New schools for 600 children, with 
residences for a master and mistress, are about 
to be built at Hereford, on a plan furnished by 
Mr. T. Nicholson, of that city, architect.—— 
The Holyhead harbour engineers are proceed- 
ing rapidly with the extension of the sea-walls 
at the northern breakwater. Upwards of 
10,000 cubic feet of stone are on the ground for 
commencing the great sea-wall. Supplies are 
obtained from a lofty eminence that overhangs 




















* See our Seventh Volume, pp. 361 and 375. 


on the Norman remains of the cathedral. In 





the harbour. The stone, when tipped over 
into the breakwater, forms in layers of from 
12 to 50 feet thick. There are about 1,300 
men constantly on the works. The estimated 
cost of the harbour is 700,000/. of which the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway Company sub- 
scribe 200,000/. The whole will enclose an 
area of upwards of 316 acres of sea-room. 
Some premises in Lord-street, Liverpool, 
making together a range of four shop fronts, 
are in | ema of alteration into one structure, 
from designs by Mr. Reed, architect, of that 
town, and under his inspection. The whole 
of the ground floor will be thrown into one 
area, surrounded with counters, and fronted 
with a range of plate-glass windows, in frames 
of polished ogany. The lower windows 
will require very large plates of glass. ‘The 
second range consists of a row of arched 
windows supported by pillars of polished 
mahogany, with Corinthian capitals. The 
arches and surmounting cornice are highly 
ornamented. Statues of Psyche, Hebe, &c. 
are to be placed on the top of the building. 
Some repairs are about to be made in the 
pa church of Guisely, on plans furnished 

Mr. H, F. Lockwood and Mr. W. 
Mawson, of Bradford, architects ——On 26th 
June, the Independent Chapel, Ossett, Wake- 
field, which has just been rebuilt at a cost of 
upwards of 1,000/. exclusive of the old 
materials, was opened. The “ Captain 
Cook”’ monument, in shape of a school with 
residence, is about to be erected at Martin, in 
Cleveland, the vicar of which, the Rev. Har- 
rison Taylor, has succeeded in obtaining the 
means of realising the project. A new 
school, to be called the “ Brass Crosby 
School,” at Stockton, is talked of, according 
to the Gateshead Observer. A valuable iron 
mine it is said has been discovered near White- 
haven. The vein is 13 and 25 feet in thick- 
ness, and contains 65 per cent. of iron. 
A pier is about to be erected at Inellan, near 
Dunoon, on the Clyde, designed by Mr. A. 
Bremner, of Glasgow, architect. 























Barry v. Reip.—At Nisi Prius, in the 
Court of Common Pleas, an action of damages, 
at the instance of Mr. Barry, against Dr. Reid, 
came on for trial on 6th instant. The cause 
of complaint was that Dr, Reid had charged 
Mr. Barry with forging a document to be 
transmitted to the Woods and Forests. Justice 
Wilde, however, regarded the question as one 
of privileged communication, and expressed his 
opinion that it was quite clear that these 
gentlemen, who had unfortunately been unable 
to understand each other, had brought this 
matter before the Court in order to try the 
merits of their respective plans, and he thought 
it was not fair to keep twelve gentlemen there 
to try a question which could only be properly 
investigated by men of science. The only 
question properly before the jury was, whether 
the defendant intended to impute forgery to 
the plaintiff, or merely that he had made 
misstatements of what had taken place : he did 
not think the action maintainable, and recom- 
mended that the jury be discharged. ‘The 
charge of “forgery,” or rather of “ wilful 
misstatement,” which Dr. Reid seems to have 
imagined was synonymous with forgery, was 
withdrawn before the case came into court, 
Dr. Reid still adhering to his statement that 
there were great mistakes. Consent was then 
given that the jury be discharged, and a formal 
verdict of “not guilty’ was entered for the 
defendant, Were this Mr. Barry’s only 
grievance, the public might consider him 
wrong in taking any notice of it; but we 
must suppose that it is merely one of many 
grievances, which, even though they were 
wholly insignificant severally, may become an 
intolerable nuisance in the aggregate. The 
present instance, therefore, is to be regarded, 
probably, more as a specimen of a class— 
as the overflowings of a brimful cup—than as 
any proper index to the sum total of annoyances 
that may render even a trifle in addition un- 
endurable. 

WeEsTMINSTER ABBEY AND St. Pavt’s.— 
A Parliamentary return gives the total amount 
of money received from visitors to Westmin- 
ster Abbey, in the year 1849, as 968/. The 
same paper states that the sum received from 
visitors to St. Paul’s, in 1849, was 430/., which 
is divided among the four vergers for their 
own individual benefit. 
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BYZANTINE DOORWAY AT GERMIGNY, FRANCE. 
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BYZANTINE DOORWAY AT GERMIGNY, | tation of which we place before our readers. | not often found in similar representations, has 
FRANCE, | It is Byzantine in character, and very remark- | the Saviour in her arms. On the left are the 
Tue province of Bourbonnais, a central | able for its sculptured decorations, ‘The | kings; on the right angels, with Joseph in 
art of France, contains a large number of | large columns, one on each side, are sur-| the corner. Other angels fill the hollow 
important and interesting buildings, ranging | mounted by capitals beautifully sculptured, | moulding round the arch. Very little light 
from an early period, and has afforded matter | and the figures in the position of caryatides | reaches this doorway in its position, 80 that 
for a costly and beautiful work.* At Ger- | have draperies of severe character. The arch, | it is seen with difficulty. The ironwork on the 
migny, in this province, there was a fine | it will be seen, is slightly pointed. The bas- | doors is of beautiful design, and may be use- 
church, but it has been completely disfigured, | relief, which fills the tympanum, is remarkable | fully studied. 
and now presents little that demands attention | for the grave and thoughtful expression of the | — =e 
with the exception of the doorway, a represen- | figures. It represents the Adoration of the| Arrist-Knicuts.—Mr, Edwin Landseet 
oe * —— + | Three Kings. The Virgin, who is seated,| and Mr. Watson Gordon have received the 


os L’ Ancien y Bourbonnais ; (Histoire, Monuments - . rege rs 
Meurs),” par Achille Allier, Moulins, 1838, *| with an expression of firmness and decision | honour of knighthood, 
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DETAILS FROM ITALY. 
Tue first of the annexed engravings represents 
the window and balcony of aprivate house at 
Verona. The whole is carved in marble. 
To this we add a doorway in Florence, which 
may afford a useful hint. 





WATER SUPPLY FOR LONDON. 
CLOSING MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

An extra meeting was held on Monday 
evening, the 8th instant; Mr. Fowler, Vice- 
president, in the chair. ‘The premium offered 
for the best design in the students’ class was 
presented to Mr. Bright Smith. 

Mr. Godwin brought under the notice of the 
Institute the approaching architectural exhibi- 
tion; gave praise to the body of young mem- 
bers of the profession who had spiritedly and 
at much personal cost undertaken the exhibi- 
tion, and solicited for them the co-operation of 
the elder members of the profession. The 
receipt of a kind and encouraging letter from 
Professor Cockerell, he said, had removed 
any fear that it might be looked at with other 
than friendly feelings by the Royal Academy. 

Mr. Prestwich then read a paper “ On the 
Geological Conditions which determine the 
relative value of the Water-bearing Strata of 
the Tertiary and Cretaceous Series, and on the 
probability of finding in the lower members of 
the latter, beneath London, fresh and large 
sources of Water supply.” 

_Mr. Prestwich commenced by stating that 
his observations were the result of inquiries 
connected solely with questions of pure geo- 
logy, and were made without any anticipation 
of their application to this subject. He was led 
to it in the course of last winter by the apparent 
want of more exact geological information on 
the tertiary strata around London, which there 
seemed not unfrequently to be, in the many 
discussions which then took place on the im- 
portant question of the supply of water to the 
metropolis. The existing system of Artesian 
wells in the sands below London clay, and in 
the chalk, as sources of public supply, had 
been generally considered as insufficient, and 
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there is little doubt that the yield of water, 
although altogether considerable, is inadequate 
to the requirements of a large town. But the 
physical conditions under which that supply 
is obtained have not been investigated, and in 
the event of a comparison being instituted 
between the relative value and capabilities of 
the strata and those of any other water-bear- 
ing deposit, such an investigation becomes 
essentially necessary. The object of this paper 
was therefore to determine these conditions, 
and to inquire into the probability of meeting, 
in the beds below the chalk, which crop out in 
Kent, Surrey, Beds, Bucks, and Berks, Oxon, 
and Wilts, and pass at certain depths beneath 
London, with better sources of supply. ‘These 
conditions are almost entirely geological, and 
are regulated by 

Ist. The lithological character and thickness 
of the water-bearing strata. 

2nd. The areas over which the outcropping 
edges and exposed surfaces of these strata 
respectively extend. 

3rd. The position which the outcrop occu- 
pies on the surface of the country. 

4th. The surface being bare or covered by 
any form of drift. 

5th. The existence of any lines of disturb- 
ance by which the subterranean circulation of 
the water may be interfered with or stopped. 

All these points were considered at length. 
It was shown that the “lower tertiary strata” 
below the London clay present a very vari- 
able series of beds, being in some places 120 
feet thick, and in others not more than 25 feet. 
Eastward of London they are thick and arena- 
ceous, whilst, as they range westward, they be- 
come rapidly very argillaceous and thinner; so 
much so, as to be almost impermeable ; that the 
area which they occupy is less than it is usually 
represented ; that the position of their outcrop 
is not generally favourable, and their surface 
frequently covered by drift; and that they are 
traversed by two important lines of disturb- 
ance, one running nearly due east and west 
from the Nore by Deptford, and thence to- 
wards Windsor, and the other nearly north 
and south, and intersecting the first one at 
Deptford. Owing to these disturbances, the 
underground flow of water from Kent and 












Essex to these strata beneath London is 
almost entirely impeded, and that from Surrey 
in some measure affected. From these and 
other considerations, the author concluded, 
that although the superficial area occupied by 
the “lower tertiaries”” extended over nearly 
400 square miles (in Kent alone nearly 200), 
still that of this only about 30 square miles 
could be regarded as effective in contributing 
to the water supply of these strata beneath 
London. 

A brief statement was then made of some 
of the Artesian wells in the adjacent districts. 
They are common in the valley of the Lea, 
from Waltham Abbey to Tottenham, but are 
not very productive, yielding generally not 
more than 4 to 8 gallons per minute. Almost 
all of them flow 2 to 3 feet over the surface. 
There are also several overflowing Artesian 
wells at Merton, Tooting, and Garrett. These 
are much more productive, supplying 50 to 
100 gallons per minute. Many of these have 
been in operation from ten to twenty-five years. 

At London, the supply of water in the tertiary 
sands having been constantly found insuffi- 
cient, a considerable number of the wells have 
been continued down into the underlying chalk. 
The author then entered upon the question of 
the supply from this source, which he con- 
sidered valuable, although rather uncertain. 
He accounted for the highly absorbent power 
of chalk by capillary attraction, which, at the 
same time, interferes with the ready and free 
passage of water in that formation. ‘The water 
is, in fact, transmitted by percolation through 
fissures, which are of irregular occurrence and 
more numerous near the surface than at greater 
depths and in the planes of bedding, and not 
by general permeation through the mass, as is 
the case with arenaceous deposits. The lower 
beds of the chalk, or the chalk marl, are very 
argillaceous, preventing the passage of the 
water into the underlaying upper greensand. 
This formation is from 20 to 50 feet thick in 
the meridian of London, and is shown by Mr. 
Prestwich to expand gradually until it attains 
at its most distant point of outcrop, at Devizes, 
athickness of at least 140 feet, thus forming a 
wedge-shaped mass, of which the thinner end 
is beneath London, and the thicker one comes 
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to the surface in a tract between Devizes, 
Calne, and Wallingford. This deposit con- 
sists of permeable light-coloured sands and of 
fissile calcareous sandstones, and is of very 
uniform lithological character. It reposes 
upon a mass of clay, called the gault, which is 
from 120 to 180 feet thick, and perfectly im- 
permeable. Below the gault is the lower 
greensand, which consists of a very variable 
series of beds, chiefly of light-coloured silicious 
sands. At Folkstone it is 406 feet thick; at 
Dorking probably not less than 600 feet, and 
at Devizes only 20 feet. In Bedfordshire it 
may be from 300 to 400 feet thick, thinning 
off on the one side towards Oxfordshire, and 
in the other into Cambridgeshire, 

The area occupied by the exposed effective 
surface of the upper greensand is stated to be 
probably about 110 square miles ; lower green- 
sand, about 390 square miles. The extent of 
their subterranean area is then given, and from 
these data and their relative thickness, the 
author estimates the following as the respec- 
tive dimensions, in round numbers, of the dif- 
ferent water-bearing deposits. 


Lower tertiary strata.....0+++5 10,500 
Upper greensand .....e+ee0e5 150,000 
Lower greensand .. +» 500,000 


The water in the lower greensand is held up 
by the thick and retentive clays known as the 
weald and kimmeridge clays. 

Mr. Prestwich concludes that it is probable, 
both with regard to areas for drainage, to 
lithological character facilitating the transmis- 
sion of water, and to magnitude of volume as a 
reservoir for water, that the upper and the lower 
greensands present conditions far more favour- 
able than the lower tertiaries, as their areas of 
exposed surface are greater—their lithological 
character and thickness superior—the position 
of outcrop usually better—their surfaces more 
generally free from drift, and they are both, 
the lower greensand especially, very absorbent. 

He then seeks to determine to what extent 
these favourable conditions may be rendered 
inoperative by any disturbances in the strata 
between their outcrop and a central point at 
Loudon, and although he admits the existence 
of several important faults in the lower green- 
sand, and allows for them in calculating the 
water value of the strata, still he is of opinion 
that there are no disturbances of sufficient 
power to interrupt the underground flow of 
water to London, and he therefore sees no 
reason why, in the case of the upper green- 
sand, the downs and valleys of Wiltshire, and 
the plains of Oxfordshire and Berkshire, should 
not contribute their contingent to a supply of 
water at London, or why even a much larger 
supply, amounting possibly to as much as fifty 
millions of gallons daily, if needed, should not 
be furnished by the lower greensand of the 
hills of Kent, Surrey, Bedfordshire, and Buck- 


inghamshire. 


Upon geological grounds he considers it 
probable that the chalk is not more than 600 
to 700 feet thick beneath London, and he 
therefore thinks that the upper greensand 
might be reached at a depth not exceeding 
1,000 feet, and the lower greensand at 1,200 
feet, and as, in the district under considera- 
tion, the outcrop of the former is at an eleva- 
tion of from 130 to 450 feet above Trinity high 
water level, and that of the latter of from 100 
to 300 feet, the water from these sources 
might rise to a height of from 80 to 100 feet 
(if not more) above the low levels of the 
metropolis. 


At the Artesian well of Grenelle, in Paris, 
the water rises about 120 feet above the surface 
of the ground. ‘The lower cretaceous strata 
into which it is bored crop out beyond Troyes 
at an elevation of about 300 to 350 feet above 
the level of the well. The depth of it is 
nearly 1,800 feet, and the yield of water about 
one million of gallons daily. 


The author briefly alluded to the Artesian 
well at Calais, as a term of comparison on the 
question of the difficulty and expense of such 
an undertaking. The thickness of the tertiary 
strata and of the chalk beneath Calais he con- 
sidered to be rather more than beneath 
London, the former being (with the gravel) 
241 feet, and the latter 762 feet. This well 
was bored to a depth of 1,047 feet, at a cost, 
including merely the temporary tubes, of 
57,000 francs (with a further charge of 10,000 
francs to the engineer, if it had been success- 








ful*), and the depth was afterwards increased 
to 1,150 feet for a further sum of 12,000 
francs. 

The author conceives, therefore, that there 
would be no practical difficulty in penetrating, 
by means of Artesian wells, both to the upper 
and to the lower greensands beneath London. 
The quality of the water from the former would 
probably be rather purer and less hard than 
that from the chalk: from the latter it would 
be more uncertain, although the sands are 
chiefly silicious. (At Grenelle, however, the 
solid residue from 100 litres of the well water 
was 14 grammes, whilst from the same quan- 
tity of Seine water it was 173 grammes.) Still, 
such water would be perfectly free from 
organic impurities, and would possess a uni- 
form temperature of from about 68 deg. to 
70 deg. Mr. Prestwich believes that from this 
source a large and important auxiliary supply 
might at all events be easily and economically 
obtained, applicable to all ordinary purposes 
where large quantities were required, such as 
for cleansing the streets or courts, for stand 
pipes, for safety against fires, for public foun- 
tains and ornamental waters, for irrigation, 
and possibly for baths, and which would thus 
contribute to the sanitary improvement, as well 
as to the ornament and convenience of the 
metropolis. 

Mr, Tite, in rising to propose a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Prestwich, said that he should 
take that opportunity of saying a few words 
on the general question of the supply of water 
to the metropolis. He reminded the meeting, 
that on the occasion of the reading of the 
paper by Dr. Buckland, on the same 
subject, early in the session, when they had 
the honour of the company of many gentle- 
men connected with the Legislature and of 
influence in the country, that he (Mr. Tite) 
ventured to suggest that it was extremely de- 
sirable that this very important question should 


not be left in the hands of the many private ‘ 


companies that had been started, but that a 
Government commission should be issued to 
inquire into it and all its details, to examine 
the various projects, and to choose the best. 
That unless this were done the country would 
have to lament a repetition of the competition 
and the extravagance which led to so much evil 
in the railway system. This hint he was glad to 
perceive had been partly adopted, for the Go- 
vernment had stopped all the new projects in 
the House of Commons, and had handed over 
the subject to the Board of Health, who had 
reported upon it, and published the results of 
their inquiries, accompanied also by their own 
recommendations on an entirely new mode of 
water supply. 

He thought, however, that the report would 
have been more satisfactory if it had been accom- 
panied by the full evidence of the several persons 
examined ; and further that the parties most in- 
terested ought to have had some opportunity of 
stating their case, and of being present at their ex- 
aminations. It appeared, however, to be admitted 
that the supply of water to the metropolis from the 
nine companies now existing had been enormously 
large—the supply amounting to no less than forty- 
four millions of gallons per diem. That this branch 
of the enquiry had been intrusted to an architect, 
Mr. Cresy (now one of the engineering inspectors), 
and that he had reported that this statement was, in 
the main, true. The best illustration of this enor- 
mous supply was given in the words of the report, 
that ‘‘ the daily quantity was equal to a lake thirty 
inches deep, covering the whole area of Hyde- 
park.’’ The total annual quantity might, there- 
fore, be taken at 16,000 millions of gallons. 
It appeared further from the report, that in the 
main, the water of this enormous supply was de- 
livered in a state of considerable purity—except in 
the case of the Lambeth Company, and that com- 
pany had obtained powers to procure a better sup- 
ply, but that the principal objection arose, as it was 
alleged, from the extreme hardness of the water, 
owing to the salts of lime held in solution. Mr, 
Tite explained that this question of hardness was 
suggested as containing the elements of insalubrity 
and great wastefulness when applied to domestic pur- 
poem, That it appeared to him, however, that the 

oard of Health failed, to a great extent, in their 
objections, because the only direct evidence of the 
first opinion was that of Dr. Sutherland, of Liver- 
pool, where it was well known the hardness of the 
water was much owing to salts of magnesia and 
sulphates of lime, whereas the hardness of all Lon- 
don water was mainly due to the bi-carbonate of 
lime, That if this was insalubrious, it might have 
been easily determined by the evidence of the 





.* Geological reasons were suggested for its failure, 








physicians of London, and that as to hardness 
derived from the latter cause, it was well known 
that in boiling, even for a few minutes, the 
bi-carbonate parted with its carbonic acid to q 
large extent, and that much of the carbonate of 
lime that remained was deposited in a solid shape 
or coating on the vessels, and which everybody 
knew from its constant appearance in our tea. 
kettles. Mr. Tite then explained that he thought 
that undue weight had been given to this objection, 
which, however, led this Board to seek for a supply 
from the rain waters gathered from the surface of 
the country, and which system had been adopted in 
the great towns of the north, such as Bolton and 
Sheffield, and was now attempted on the very largest 
scale at Manchester. It appeared to him, however, 
that these towns possessed advantages which London 
could not claim, because they had their collecting 
grounds in mountain ranges, where much more rain 
fell than near London, and where the gorges of the 
hills afforded ready means of providing reservoirs, 
and the nature of the suface also, such as the mill- 
stone grits and trap rocks, was a great advantage, 
because they were non-absorbent to a very great 
extent. That a similar process has been adopted at 
Edinburgh by the late Sir John Rennie, who had 
dammed up some large valleys in the Pentland hills, 
but that, notwithstanding, in a hot summer, the 
supply of water at Edinburgh was insufficient in 
quantity and defective in quality, 

The scheme of the Board, it appeared, was to ap- 
propriate the rain-fall on 150 square miles of surface 
on the Bagshot Sands, though it was admitted that 
these waters were polluted by water from the peat, 
which, however, one of the witnesses, at page 105 of 
the Report, thought would not be objectionable, 
because of the antiseptic nature of such water, 
‘* though it was disagreeable in colour and taste.”’ 
The Board had suggested the removal of the peat, 
and that legislative enactments should prevent the 
occupiers of the lands from manuring also in such 
a way as should lead to the pollution of the waters, 
Mr. Tite doubted the practicability of either of these 
suggestions. He showed, also, that the rain-fall at 
Greenwich in the year 1840, was only 16} inches, 
and in 1847, 174 inches, though in 1848 it was as 
much as 33 inches. That, of course, the supply 
must be calculated for a year of drought, but that 
this could only be done tb the creation of enormous 
reservoirs. That, in poin: of fact, the reservoirs of 
Manchester were calculated for a six months’ 
consumption, and would occupy an _ area 
of 408 acres with an average depth of 33 
feet 5 inches, and that for London it would 
require at least 800 acres, with a depth of 
40 feet. That the soil and site of Bagshot Heath 
was not adapted for such reservoirs, which could 
only be erected at an enormous expense; and that 
as the Board of Health desired further that the 
reservoirs should be covered, the whole scheme ap- 
peared an impossibility. Their report further stated 
that the evaporation amounted annually to from 15 
to 20 inches, and that as it was impossible to speak 
on the average of more than a rainfall of 24 inches, 
the supply must be inadequate.* The total quan- 
tity of water falling on 150 square miles of ground, 
at 25 inches for the average fall, would amount to 
54,300 millions of gallons, and if only 4 inches of 
this could be depended upon, or one-sixth of the 
whole quantity, the total supply would not be one- 
half of the quantity now supplied, and in seasons of 
drought very much less. In the report it was 
stated that by improved methods three-fifths might 
be collected, but Mr. Tite expressed his wish to 
show that in an analogous attempt made in France 
on a very large scale, and under circumstances 
nearly similar, only one-fiftieth part reached the 
reservoirs. The case in France was the 
attempt made to supply the water of Versailles from 
gathering ground on a tract of land under geological 
circumstances analogous to the Bagshot land. The 
detailed information on this subject had been 
obligingly furnished him by Mr. Geo. Burnell, and 
was as follows :— 

Bruyére states, in his ‘‘ Etudes relatives 4 1’ Art 
des Constructions’’( Paris, 1823), that the commission 
named to inquire into the water-supply of Versailles, 
in 1810, consisted of De Prony, Heurtier, Rondelet, 
Girard, Nory, with himself, Bruyére, as reporter or 
secretary. 

He describes the works as a series of catch-water- 
drains, disposed so as to intercept the rainfall upon 4 
surface of 15,000 hectares, or 37,500 acres English. 
The average fall is about 0-50 in depth, or 1 foot 
8 inches. This would give an annual product of 
75,000,000 metres cube, or above 200,000 metres 
cube per day. From the evaporation, infiltration, 
loss in the catch-water-drains, &c., no more than 
4,000 metres cube are really obtained. 

These works were executed by a M. Gobert, 
under the orders of Colbert, between the years 1680 
and 1702, The first portion executed was that by 
which the water falling upon the plains of Trappes; 
St. Gobert, and Clayes, above the valleys of the 





* Mr, Tite also quoted a year during which, in the very 


district in question, no rain of any importance had fallen 
for more than three trom May to th 
of August, 
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Yvette, the Biavre, and the Vesgre, were conducted 
to the ponds of Hollande, St. Hubert, de la Tour, 
Perray, Menil, and St. Denis, and from these to 
the larger ponds of Trappes, Bois d’Arcy, and Bois 
Robert. 

These works did not yield enough water, and by 
Colbert’s orders similar ones were executed on the 
plain of Palaisseau, between the valleys of the 
Yvette and the Biévre, to lead the rainwaters into 
the ponds of Villiers, Saclé, Orsigny, and the Trou 
salé. 

The waters of the first division were conducted to 
a distributing reservoir at Versailles, called the 
Reservoir de Montboron. Those of the second, to 
a reservoir in the Pare aux Cerfs. 

The works consisted in the necessary dams, flood, 
and sluice-gates, of 25 ponds—112,000 metres of 
catch-water drain, and 34,000 metres of aqueduct, 
between the different ponds; some of these are 
from 1 to 2 and 3 metres wide; all are executed in 
meuliére, and in a tolerable state of repair. 

A large bridge aqueduct at Buc, 600 metres long 
and 40 metres above the Biévre ; this is in a good 
state of repair. 

Bruyére concludes his article with this important 
piece of advice :—‘‘ Mon intention en exposant ici 
avec quelque détails les resultats de la grande 
expérience faite 4 Versailles, dont la dépense n’a pu 
étre que trés considérable, a été de premunir ceux 
qui projettent des canaux contre les dangers qu’ils 
ont a redouter lorsqu’ils espérent pouvoir les 
alimenter @ l’aide des eaux pluviales rassemblées 
dans les réservoirs.’” 

Mr. Tite concluded by stating that he was in no 
manner connected with any of the schemes for the 
supply of water, and was only led to the subject by 
its importance; and if it was objected that it was 
not the proper function for an architect, he would 
refer to the quotations from Vitruvius, to be found 
in the report ; and he would point also to the period 
when the architects of Rome and Italy had entrusted 
to them the duty of supplying Rome, and other 
cities, with water, which they had performed ina 
style of magnificence, durability, and success, which 
had rendered their works, in this branch of archi- 
tecture, the admiration of the world.* 








SUBMARINE FOUNDATIONS. 

Mr. ALEXANDER GorDON, in a proposition 
for founding a lighthouse in Skerki Channel, 
for Keith’s Reef,t says he is led to the conclu- 
sion that any of the ordinary and more recent 
systems of submarine foundation would fail 
in a work which must be executed at a mode- 
rate cost, and be perfectly secure in every 
agitation of the sea and atmosphere. He con- 
tinues,—I was therefore led to seek out other 
systems of foundation, and have now arrived 
at a system of submarine foundations for light- 
houses and beacons, which has not hitherto 
been applied, and of the efficiency and per- 
manency of which no doubt can be entertained. 

Having obtained footing on the rock (com- 
pact limestone), a strong wrought-iron bar 
should be at once jumped into the centre of the 
area of the peak, and immediately succeeded 
by other wrought-iron bars, on wt Te to form 
a crow’s nest, or an open platform : from this 
the surface and edges of the rock could be 
cleaned of the large quantity of sea-weed now 
upon it, and a small crane would enable us to 
have the edges of this rock trimmed and 
undercut, and a circular seat rudely prepared 
about 6 feet under water. It may not however 
be necessary to go to such a depth. A few 
sections of this seat will enable us to cast Jead 
slabs weighing a ton and a half or two tons, 
such as can be dove-tailed into each other, 
and fastened together with lead joggles and 
dowels driven in hard, and the whole of the 
seams closely chinced or caulked with lead. 
This wall of lead will then be carried up about 
15 inches thick, with the seams all chinced 
together below and above the water line, so as 





THE BUILDER. 


post may then be built in, and thus be con- 
verted into bond and load : even if it should in 
some degree oxidize, the rust will do good 
rather than harm. 

Lead is no doubt a costly article, but its 
durability in salt water, the facilities which it 
affords for making perfect bond, its inertia, 
and its not being susceptible of vibration, point 
it out, he considers, as the best material 
under the circumstances. The lead walls are 
to be carried up about twenty-four feet above 
the water-line, and upon them and the core of 
masonry (the latter in many places bonded 
together with lead), there will be a superstruc- 
ture of cast-iron bonded together with wrought- 
iron floors, and fastened down to the rock b 
many very strong wrought-iron ties; whic 
latter will not (where there is moisture) be 
allowed to come in contact with the lead. The 
junction of the iron shell and the lead wall 
must have special attention. 

Cast-iron he considers wholly inappropriate 
for such works. 





PAiscellanea, 

Raitway Jorrines.—The 24th or 25th 
of this month is fixed for the floating of the 
fourth and last tube of the Britannia-bridge. 
The third tube has attained its elevation. 
“The South-Western Railway,” says Hera- 
path, “now takes newspapers to the country, 
and delivers them at the stations to the parties 
addressed for the charge of 1d. each. Other 
railways will, of course, imitate the example, 
and thus to save one postman in each town an 
hour’s labour, scores, perhaps hundreds, of 
individuals will be kept from going to church.” 
The postmen are to be themselves pitied, for 
the financial principle of “less labour, less 
pay,’ appears about to be carried out at head- 
quarters, as was to be anticipated. One poor 
fellow in the country, whose whole weekly 
allowance is 10s. 6d. (with which, however, 
he expresses himself contented) yet complains 
in the Times that an order has been issued by 
the Postmaster-General for a return ‘with the 
view to a reduction of salaries, and that he has 
the prospect of losing 1s, 6d, a-week out of 
his small pittance, from the regard for him 
so zealously exhibited by those who run no 
risk in consequence, as he does, of sending the 
little ones supperless to bed. As for those 
postmen who petitioned against a “ Sabbath- 
day’s journey,” certainly much to be regretted, 
—of course, they must have been prepared for 
the but too probable consequence—namely, 
Sunday’s leisure without Sunday’s pay.—— 
Some additions are about to be erected at the 
goods department of the Derby station of the 
Midland Railway on plans by the company’s 
engineers there. ’ 





The works of the Leeds 
and Thirsk line, at Yarm, consisting of a high 
embankment, a viaduct of thirty-nine arches, 
each about 39 feet 6 inches span, and varying 
in elevation from forty to sixty feet, and two 
stone arches spanning the Tees, are rapidly 
approaching completion. In the centre of the 
arches which span the river a shield bears 
the following inscription: — ‘‘ Engineers— 
Thomas Grainger and John Bourne. Su- 
perintendent—Joseph Dixon. Contractors— 
Trowsdale, Jackson, and Garbutt, 1849.”—— 
A viaduct on the Whitehaven and Furness 
line, over the Esk near Ravenglass, was found 
to be on fire on Friday week. It was con- 
structed principally of Baltic timber, and ex- 





tended 975 feet in length, 24 feet in width, 


| and about 60 in height. 


By cutting away the 


| burning portion the flames were extinguished. 


to prevent percolation of water. This lead wall, | 


where above water, will have its seams all run | 


together with a powerful blow-pipe. We may 
even manage to cast the upper portion of the 
lead wall upon the lower part. 

The original iron rods will now be at their 
upper ends worked into the inner and dry side 
of the lead wall, forming bond as we proceed, 
At the extreme base of the tower the water will 
now be shut out by warm gutta percha, and 
then by hydraulic cement. Lead will then be 
Tun in to make the base perfect: a core of ma- 
sonry perfectly bonded together is to occupy 
a great part of the interior. ‘The fixed crane- 





* Mr. Homersham, Mr. Clutterbuck, Mr. I‘Anson, and 
others spoke, but our space is exhausted. 
t Printed in full in the Nautical Magazine for June. 





The extent of damage done is about 130 feet 
in length. The extension of the line was to 
have been opened from Bootle to Ravenglass, 
six miles, on the following Monday. Incen- 
diarism is suspected. 

LIQUIDATION oF THE NATIONAL Desr. 
—A “ Threadneedle-street Broker” proposes, 
in a clearly-written pamphlet recently pub- 
lished,* to reduce, and ultimately to liqui- 
date, the National Debt, by converting 
the 3 per cent. stock into terminable an- 
nuities. In this way he conceives that stock- 
holders,"at present paid with 3/. per 1001., 
might be paid up in thirty-one years, at 
the rate of 3/. 5s. per annum. “In other 
words, the stockholder consents, in considera- 


* The Reduction and Liquidation of the National Debt. 
By ‘‘ A Threadneedle-street Broker.” Mann, Cornhill, 1860. 














tion of the 3 per cent. interest bein aran- 
teed from reductions for thirty sone a 75L., 
to be repaid the remaining 25/. by yearly in- 
stalments of 11., with interest.” ‘This pro- 
position he afterwards modifies, but on the 
same principle. “The nation,” he observes, 
in speaking of one instalment of the reduction, 
“owes 523,000,000/, to individuals, who are 
paid by the nation, out of the taxes, an annual 
interest of 15,690,000/.; and as little or no 
provision is made for the liquidation of the 
capital, at the end of thirty-one years we shall 
be in the same state, viz., owing 523,000,0001., 
and paying annually 15,690,000/.; whereas, 
by the proposed plan, the nation will have 
paid an increased annual expenditure of 
1,307,5001, for thirty-one years; and, at the 
end of that period, not only will that cease, 
but also the annuity of 3,922,500/. per annum; 
and the nation will have liquidated 130,750,000. 
of the National Debt, leaving that portion 
of the debt then to be provided for only 
392,250,0001., subject to an annual expendi- 
ture for interest of 11,767,500/., instead of 
15,690,000/., as at present. If the proposed 
temporary outgoing of 1,307,500/. cannot be 
provided for by a decrease of expenditure in 
other branches of the public service, it will 
only have to be endured till 1860, when a 
larger amount will be saved to the public by 
the falling in of the Long Annuities.” The 
author of this pamphlet, which well deserves 
attention, is understood to be Mr. Charles Hill, 
a late sheriff of London. 

MEDALS FOR THE ’51 Exutpirion.—The 
committee appointed to select the best designs 
for medals, namely Lord Colborne, Mr. Dyce, 
R.A., Mr. Gibson, R.A., Mons. Eugéne Lami, 
Mr. C. Newton, Herr J. D. Passavant, and 
Dr. Gustave Waagen, selected the fol- 
lowing as most deserving of notice :—Nos. 
65, 24, 105 (1), 104 (3), 28, and 68. The Com- 
missioners accordingly decided that the 100/. 
prizes should be awarded to Nos. 65, 24, 
and 105 (1), and the 50/. prizes to Nos. 104 (3), 
28, and 68. On opening the papers attached 
to these designs, they were found to have been 
submitted by the following gentlemen :-—65, 
Mons. Hippolyte Bonnardel, of Paris; 24, 
Mr. Leonard C. Wyon, of London; 105 (1), 
Mr. G. G. Adams, of London; 104 (3), Mr. 
John Hancock, of London; 28, Mons. L. 
Wiener, of Brussels; 68, Mons. Gayrard, of 
Paris. Three of these, namely, Nos. 24, 105, 
and 104 (the three Englishmen, as it happens), 
were named amongst the few we pointed out 
for notice. As to the others, we may have 
something to say hereafter. 

Westminster Hatu.—The report again 
promulgated, that the roof of the hall is to be 
raised, has been formally denied by Mr. 
Barry. We thought we had set the matter at 
rest long ago. 

EsTIMATES FOR SeweErs.—The following 
tenders were made for building 574 feet of 
pipe sewer at the back of Edward-square, 





Kensington. Surveyor’s estimate, 230/. 
Mg ok ia ccacceerws eee 4. @ 
ea iG cack cbs ct reeesuaa "ee Oe 
Cooper... ...ccseccecesees 143 0 0 
Humphreys and Thirst .... 129 6 0 
Brooks..... Hevttenwes: MEO 
MME a vis. cs siniwelas BUR - 10912 0 
ee eee ae 


Wipe EstimatinG.—Sir,—For a country 
church, to be erected in a village called Lyd- 
brook, in the lower part of Gloucestershire, 
tenders were delivered and opened last week as 
follows :— 


Myers, London ...eseeeseeees oe ee £4,800 
Coleman, Westbury, near Gloucester 3,900 
Roberts, Monmouth .......-see002 3,069 
Pearson, Ross, Herefordshire........ 2,500 


I think, instead of heading this “ Blind 
Builders,” you may say “ Mad Builders.” 

A ResiDENT. 

List of tenders delivered July 3, for build- 
ing a Gothic villa at Frankham, near Tun- 
bridge Wells (Mr. Beck, architect): each 
party took out his own quantities :— 





Cox, H. A., Godalming ........ £2,450 0 
Walker and Soper, London...... 1,865 0 
Barrett, Tunbridge Wells........ 1,690 6 
Punnett and Maynard, Tunbridge, 

(accepted) ...s.seeseesesesee 1,580 0 
Billson, West Malling .......... 1,445 0 
Rowe, John, Hastings .......... 1,076 14 
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TREATMENT oF BurLpERs.—One of the 
contracts on the West Riding Union Railways 
being nearly completed, some cottages were 
required to be built for road-side stations and 
crossings; and two individuals were asked by 
one of the agents of the contractor to tender for 
the building of them. The tender of P. was 
140/. that of T. 93/. or 927. P. being a fa- 
vourite, was told the amount of the other’s ten- 
der, and was again asked to revise his: he, no 


doubt, thinking he would be favoured, offered | 


to build them for 110/.; but I suppose it 
would have been too barefaced to have given 
them to him to do for more than 92/. so he 
ultimately got them (three of them) by reduc- 
ing his tender to 91/. 15s. Comments upon 


such acts, by me, are useless after your oft- | 


repeated, but just and powerful remarks; 
but the contemptible meanness of those 
who could ask a man (and that a poor 
one) to devote his time in making an 
estimate, and to tell him that if he was as low 
as possible he might get them all to build; 
and then, with the promise on his lips, to 
examine the tender given by him in all faith as 
to an honourable man, for the base purpose 


of giving the contract to a favourite of his | 


own, at a fraction less, to avoid the appear- 
ance of partiality,—I say such conduct deserves 
the reward of all acts which are opposed to 
morality and justice.—H. 

Victoria Dock, Huti.—The formal open- 
ing of this dock took place on Wednesday in 
last week. The area of the dock and its half- 
tide basin is about 15 acres. The length of 
quay round both is 15-16ths of a mile, the 
quantity of quay-room nearly 20 acres, of 
which 13} are round the dock, and 63 round 
the basin. The sill of the 60 feet entrance to 
the dock is laid two feet lower than that of 
the Humber dock. The east end of the dock, 
which is 468 feet wide, is sloped with an in- 
clination of 4 to 1, and laid with granite paving 
stones. ‘The breadth of slope or quay above 
high water of spring tides is 200 feet. The 
north quay is also sloped. The entrance is 
half a mile eastward of that of the harbour. 
The form of this dock is irregular, to suit that 
of the citadel, to which it forms a second moat. 
In construction the following materials have 
been used :— 


Timber ...¢eeeeee+- 390,000 cubic feet. 
Stone .....eceeeeeee 2,316,000 cubic feet. 
Earth work ........ 937,000 cubic yards. 
Mortar ....ccccccee 21,500 cubic yards. 
SMOD <2 .s0005500%040 60 tons. 


The plans for the last link of the present series 
of docks at Hull, namely, the Drypool Basin, 
and entrance to Victoria Dock, await the sanc- 
tion of the Admiralty, which, according to our 
authority, the Hull Packet, is expected forth. 
with. Nearly 20 acres of dock will thus have 
been added of late years to the Hull shipping 
accommodation. 

Smoke Nuisance.—Mr, Simon, the city 
medical officer of health, has reported, to the 
Commissioners of Sewers, favourably on the 
general objects of the Smoke Prohibition Bill, 
as highly desirable both for health, for economy 
in cleansing, and for other reasons, but un- 
favourably on its extent and restrictions, being 
limited to the smoke of fixed steam-engine 
furnaces, whereas the nuisance from locomo- 
tive steam-engine furnaces, both on the river 
and by rail, is equally great, as is that from 
many furnaces altogether unconnected with 
steam. ‘The passing of such a measure, how- 
ever, even in its present state, he concludes, 
will sharpen mechanical invention and ulti- 
mately economise the expenditure of fuel, not 
only among those compelled by this Bill to 
consume the smoke now wasted, but even in 
private dwellings, to the special profit of indi- 
viduals, and the general benefit of the public. 

METROPOLITAN SEWERS CoMMIssSION.— 
A monthly court was held on 5th inst., Lord 
Ebrington in the chair, when it was ordered 
that not less than 100 copies be made from the 
engraving of the block-plan of the metropolis ; 
and authority was then granted for the per- 
formance of sewage-works estimated to cost 
about 11,500/., including 7,900/. for improve- 
ment of the sewage of Holloway, by enlarging 
Hackney-brook sewer. In allusion to sewers 
near London and Blackfriars bridges, the 
chairman said they were only temporary, till 
their general plan was carried out. The other 


business related chiefly to the abatement of 
nuisances, 


LAMP-LIGHTING By ELercrricity.—As 
many of our readers may recollect, we some 
time ago suggested means for simultaneously 
lighting, and subsequently for extinguishing, 
the gas-lamps of a whole town or district, the 
lighting to be effected by galvanic action, and 
the extinction by the electro-magnet, arranged 
in the same apparatus, so as to turn off as well 
as turn on the gas. In quoting the following 
particulars by the Paris correspondent of the 
Times, we think it worth while noting these 
preliminary facts:—“ A rapid and scien- 
| tific mode of lighting and extinguishing public 
| gasburners has been invented by a person 





named Villatte. The opening of the burner | 
| of each lamp is covered with a piece of soft | 
In connection | 


iron, mounted upon a hinge. 
| with this is a wire extending from a galvanic 
battery the entire length of the service of the 
| gas-lamps, and close to the orifice of each 
burner is a small slip of platina. The soft 
iron, becoming a magnet when acted upon by 


the electric fluid, opens or closes the orifice | 


according to the motion imparted to it; the 
| platina ignites when it is necessary to light the 
lamps; and thus every lamp in a large town 
may be lighted simultaneously, or extinguished 
in the same way, by a different action on the 
| magnetized iron.” N.B. THE BuILDER is 
very well known in Paris. 

| Parish Maps AnD OTHER MATTERS.— 
| Under this title a very sensible letter has been 
| publicly addressed by Mr. C. R. Walsh, 
| M.R.C.S., a Superintending Inspector of the 
| Board of Health, to the parochial authorities 
| of the parishes and unions of St. George, 
' Southwark, St. Saviour, St. Olave, and Ber- 
| mondsey, exhorting them to obtain parish 
'maps, for sanitary noting, and provide 
parochial dwellings and lodging-houses for 
the industrious poor, almshouses for the 
decayed poor of good character, parish 
dispensaries and infirmaries, street order- 
lies, &c. As to the maps, Mr. Walsh 
says—To my surprise I find that such 
a map was published in 1815, and that the en- 
graved plates might be altered so as accu- 
rately to represent the features of the present 
Cay at a cost of about 251. for each parish. A 
guarantee to take fifty copies at 10s. would 
ensure this map being completed in less than 
amonth.. . . The great mortality from cholera 
on the south side of the Thames is an unde- 
niable fact. Much difference of opinion exists 
as to its causes. Such a map would be an 
unquestionable indication of an honest desire 
to investigate these causes by affording every 
facility for the observation and comparison 
which are needed to trace them.” 

Great Sate or Lanp at Birkennean, 
—For the land situate in Birkenhead Park 
the bidding was brisk, and most of the lots 
sold at an advance upon the upset price, which 
ranged from 58. 6d. to 9s. a yard, in lots of 
from 3,000 to 29,000 yards each. For the 
other land belonging to the commissioners, 
called the Cemetery Estate, the forest land, 
and land adjoining the market, there was no 
bidding. Previous to the sale, we understand, 
the commissioners disposed of land in the 
park privately to the value of 33,0001. 

Ants.—The Medical Times says that ants 
are easily dislodged by pouring lime-water 
into their abodes, and as easily poisoned by 
arsenic. 

THe Kineston “ Kinos’ Stonr.”—We 
mentioned a short time since that the corpora- 
tion of Kingston had listened to those who had 
prompted rescuing from obscurity the stone on 
which the Saxon Kings were crowned, and 
setting it up on a pedestal. We are now in- 
formed that this Coronation Stone will be placed 
on a septagonal block of stone, six feet in dia- 
meter, and 15 inches thick, standing in the 
centre of seven stone pillars, connected to- 
gether by an iron railing. These pillars, and 
the septagonal form of the monument, are in 
allusion to the seven kings crowned in the 
town, and a penny of each monarch is to be 
placed under their respective names.* The 
shafts of the pillars are of blue Purbeck stone, 
polished, and the capitals of Caen stone. The 
spot chosen for the monument is in the open 
space near Clattern-bridge, in front of the As- 
size Courts, at the entrance of the Market- 
place, where some of the coronations took 
place. 





EXTENSION OF ScAGLIOLA.—I observed g 
remark in your last number in which I cop. 
dially agree, that is, let plastic material 
represent itself. Scagliola is a very beautify] 
means of decoration, and particularly wel] 
suited to our sooty town, presenting as it does 
a highly polished surface. But why should jt 
represent marble? Why not form regular pat. 
terns with the same means? It would be worth 
while to go to some expense, as the colour js 
permanent: its beauty might be increased bh 
adding the refuse metal from glass works; 
the refuse even from the green bottles I have 
seen used with good effect. There is no 
reason why scagliola should then be confined 
to columns and pilasters; it might be em- 
ployed to give effect to styles in the decoration 
of clubs and public rooms, the panel being 
kept in flat colour for contrast. I hope the 
exhibition of 51 will show us that scagliola is 
capable of expansion, and is not to be used 
only as an imitative material—Compass. 

Monuments TO Sir Ropert Pee..— 
Propositions are already starting up throughout 
| the country for the collection of subscriptions 

for the erection of monuments to this distin- 

| guished gentleman. One of these relates to 
| the re-erection of Drayton Basset Church, the 
| place of his interment ; another to the erection 
of a statue or monument at Manchester, the 
subscription to which at once opened with 
300/., expected to be increased to 1,000/. and 
upwards on the market-day following; and 
another is for the collection of a penny sub- 
scription throughout the country, for the 
erection of a poor man’s monument to Sir 
Robert’s memory. 

Errect oF SuHot on Iron VEssEts.— 
Some experiments have been made at Ports- 
mouth, from which it appears that the shot is 
shivered to atoms on striking the iron; the 
fractured pieces of shot, the splinters from the 
iron plates, and the longer and more danger- 
ous pins from the iron ribs, rendering the strik- 
ing of a large hollow shot more terrific to an 
iron vessel than the bursting of a shell on 
board. A butt is to be practised at where the 
iron plates will be cased inside with strong 
planking. 

ANOTHER BREAK-DOWN OF A FRENCH 
Suspension BripGce.—Near a town called 
Fumel (Lot-et-Garonne), a suspension-bridge 
over the river Lot recently broke down, first 
in the centre and then at the chains, as four 
men were repairing it. Three men _ were 
drowned, and others severely injured. It is 
said that most of the suspension-bridges in 
France, with the exception of those very re- 
cently constructed, are in a similarly dangerous 
condition, 

“A PLEA FoR THE VERY Poor,” is the 
first general Report of the Committee of the 
Leicester-square ‘ Mount St. Bernard Hos- 
pice.” It gives some startling details of the 
condition of the poor in the metropolis, and 
ought to obtain for this society a further in- 
crease of public support. 





’ 





TENDERS 
For works to be eee for the Committee of 
Governors of Emanuel Hospital, Westminster, in the eree- 
tion of a School and Dormitory for the Boys admitted into 
that Institution. Mr. Bunning, architect. 


Cebit and C0. 2.cccrsscscessenes £1,650 0 0 
2 ERAT TE TEA 1,647 0 0 
RL wn nant Se svatasetcikaeavdsars 1,591 0 

EE ee 5th 0 0 
MUU Ganesh scvscsscind 1,523 0 0 
ME bac obcsbatkes ti bs ehcccketicns 47 0 0 


y* 
The architect’s estimate was £1,500. 








BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTS, 


MODERN AND MEDLEVAL; 
Being Illustrations of the Edifices of the Nineteenth 
Century, and of some of the Architectural 
Works of the Middle Ages. 
By Geo. Gopwin, F.R.S., 
Fellow of the Institute of Architects ; Corresponding 
Member of several Societies. 

The Eighth and concluding part of the above 
work is just published. It contains—The Olympic 
Theatre, London ; St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead ; 
Kneller Hall Training-school, Whitton ; Portal of 
St. Laurenz Church, Nuremberg ; Bishop Alcock’s 
Chapel, Ely Cathedral; Lincoln Cathedral, east 
end; St. Mary’s Church, West Brompton; and 
the New House of Commons, Westminster ; 
an Index. 

The work will be issued as a volume, handsomely 
bound, forthwith. 

To be had at the Office of ‘ The Builder,’’ 2, 
York-street, Covent Garden, or, by order, of any 











* This part of the arrangement may as well be omitted. 


Bookseller. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

« Gas.’—We have three requests for information as to 
fitting up small apparatus for pence gas for private con- 
sumption; but are unable to comply—at all events, just 
now. 

«Pp. A.” (in law our correspondent has no claim: in 
common honesty he should be remunerated for his 
trouble), ‘G.,” ‘ Amelia” (thanks for good opinion. 
The work, ‘‘ Buildings and Monuments,” was not meant 
to extend beyond eight parts. A second volume may one 
day be commenced), “T. W.,” “W. B.,” “R. 8S. B.,” 
“W. G.,” “T. R. M.” (shall hear from us), “R. K.,” 
“CO. B. M.” (stamp is not necessary for tender. No charge 
could be maintained), ‘‘T. K.” (our informant was the 
mason), “R, 8.,” “J. J. L.” (shall hear from us, first 
opportunity), “G. W.,” “J. F.,” “H. K. 8.” (must not 
expect to reap any advantage from his ye It isa 
modification of Mr. Martin’s plan), “T. B. 8.,” ‘ W. and 
T. 2. "8.0." “te. C..” “mer. Jd.” “F. 5. 0. “RR. 
Kr? * 54. 2a MS. 2,” SE...” “2 beey,” “3B. 
B.,” “ A Letter to Lord John Russell, on the future loca- 
tion of the National Gallery and Royal Academy :” Lon- 
don, J. W. Parker ; “ Elements of Descriptive Geometry, 
being the first part of a Treatise on Descriptive Geometry, 
and its application to Ship Building,” by Joseph Woolley, 
M.A., LL.D.: J. W. Parker; ‘‘ The Architectural History 
of Gloucester,” by John Clarke, architect: Gloucester, 
T. R. Davies; ‘‘ A Glossary of Terms used in Grecian, 
Roman, Italian, and Gothic Architecture.” 5th edition: 
Oxford, J. H. Parker, and David Bogue, London. 


“ Books and Addresses,” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” and not to the 
** Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprtor, and not to the Publisher. 





ss ADVERTISEMENTs. 
IGHTNING CONDUCTORS.— 


R. 8. NEWALL and CO.’s PATENT COPPER ROPE. 
& Diameter, 75s. per 100 feet, 


Ditto, 603. do. oO. 
Office, 130, Strand, London. 


PROTECTION from FIRE, and GREAT 
ECONOMY in BUILDING.—A pamphlet, descriptive of 
the method by which both these ao objects are secured, 
| be obt don application to Messrs. FOX and BARRETT, 
46, Leicester-square. 
TU GAS AND WATER COMPANIES, ENGINEERS, AND 
NTRACTORS. 


CONT » 
NDREW M‘LAREN & Co., Ironfounders, 
STEEL YARD WHARF, UPPER THAMES-STREET, 
have always on hand a large STOCK of SOCKET PIPES of all 
sizes, with the usual connections. Retorts, columns, girders, and 
all description of castings contracted for. 
Their stock of goods for GENERAL IRONMONGERS is un- 
equalled for variety and lowness of price: comprising, range, re- 
ister, and elliptic metal and stoves, rain-water pipes, 0. G., and 
alf-round guttering, sash-weights, railing bars, panels, bakers’ 
oven work, sink traps, air bricks, water closet metal, &. &. 
Printed list of rices, and books of drawings for the use of iron- 
mongers, forwarded on application. 


RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
B Brick-lane,St. Luke’s!.—J.J. JONES having made great addi- 
tionsto his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Iron Columns, 
Girders, Railings, Gates, lron Coping. Balconies, Window Guards, 
Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase anes, Iron Staircases, Tomb 
pees: en — ey; . lamp = hy 4 Brack —— 
evers, Newel J°«rs, r or’ ratings, and 
other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &c. ” 
wan my K'S8 O i Gutters” Saal Weigh F and Treashe,, Rain 
r Pipes an e urnace Stoves, 
Ranges, &c., always in stock. 


TO BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, AND OTHERS. 


7a 
AIN-WATER PIPES, O G and Half- 
_round Gutters, Sash Weights, Railing Bars, Air Bricks. &c. 
J. JONES, Iron Merchant, Iron-bridge Wharf, No. 6, Bankside, 
has the largest stock in London of the above and other castings, of 
the very best quality. Also, cast-iron pipes for gas, water, or 
drainage ; bends, &c. ; flange and hot-water pi with all the 
usual connections ; p-posts and retorts, stable fittings, pig- 
troughs, &c. &c. 

Prices will be forwarded on application, which will be cheaper 

than any other house in London. 
4 S98, IRON MERCHANT, IRON-BRIDGE WHARF, 
No. 6, BANKSIDE, LONDON, near the Southwark Iron Bridge. 


DAT GALVANIZED IRON. 




















ATENT 

_ Plain or Corrugated for ROOFS, HOUSES, &c. Wholesale, 
Retail, and for pspess. 

Apply to TUPPER and CARR, 3, MANSION-HOUSE PLACE, 
LO. N ; or BROAD-STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
_ Patent Galvanized Iron Guttering, Water or Gas-pipes, Hoop- 
ing, Wire, &c, 
*,* An allowance to the trade. 


RON ROOFING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, late of Southwark. 
oe, —3 A, MANSION-HOUSE-PLACE, LONDON, 
JOHN ORTER 
PATENTEE 
Of the oe Iron Dame, Gindem, and Fire-proof Floors ; 
MANUFACTURER OF IKON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS, 


Chiefly of 
THE PATENT GALVANIZED IRON. 


This material has been employed by J. H. PORTER for several 
years past in the construction of Iron fing for Raitway Sra- 
tions and Dockyarps, at home and abroad; Farm Buitpines, 
Pacroriss, Gasworks, WAREHOUSES, &c. ; SUGAR-HOUSES, Mecass 
and Correr-sHeps, Stores, DweLiines, and MARKET-PLACES, in 
the Kast and West Indies, China, at the Cape of Good Hope, and in 
othe: parts of the world; Iron-bar and Strained-wire Fences, 
Eheep and Cattle Hurdles. 











TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


~ 
ART and SONS, Wholesale and Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers, Nos. 53, 54, and 55, Wych-stree 

Strand. Established 1819. Proprietors and sole Manufacturers o' 
PITT’S PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING DOOR FURNITURE 
and SPINDLES, and Manufacturers of Dr. ARNOTT’S VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY VALVES. fi 

HART and SONS solicit the attention of Builders, House Deco- 
rators, Smiths, Bell-hangers, &c. to their extensive and well 
selected stock of DOOK FURNITURE in every suitable material, 
en suite with finger-plates, bell-pulls, levers, &c., and also to their 

LOCKS and LATCHES in mortice, rim, drawback, iron 3 
cabinet &c., of all qualities, including Barron’s, Bramah’s, Chubb’s, 
and Pitt's Patent.—To their 

GENERAL [RON MONGERY, wrought and cut nails, screws, 
hinges, bolts, &c. &c. 

_BRASS FOUN DRY—Bell cranks of all descriptions, cornice poles, 

eure inde s xe Goan pansies, desk and hat rails, window guards, 

01 |. &c. Ee, 
WINDOW PITTINGS of all kinds, including brackets, rods, 


arms, sliding sockets, trays, &c. &c. 
DOOR SPRIN GS and HINGES, including Redmund’s, Smith's, 


Collinge’s, Gerish’s, and Cotterell’s patents. 

WINDOW BLIND FITTINGS of the most approved principle. 

LEA’S RACK BOLT MORTICE LOCKS, for which they are 
AGENTS, as well as for all inventions of merit as soon as perfected. 

HART and SONS, aware that the practice of publishing NET 
Price-lists is jujurious to the interests of the trade generally, are 
frown ng to follow it, but at the same time they beg to assure their 
friends that their prices shall be equally as low as those of any other 
Tespectable house. 


THE BUILDER. 





H OT-WATER APPARATUS.—The 


attention of archi builders, and others is respectfull, 
requested to BENJ AMIN FOWLER'S superior method el hentiog 
churches and chapels, halls, stai conservatories, forcing and 
reenhouses, manufactories and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry- 
ing timber, &c., and every variety of purpose for which artificial 
heat is required. Within the last twenty years some hundreds of 
buildings have been heated upon this plan, and the parties for 
whom they were executed are constantly expressing their satisfac- 
tion, also their willingness to vouch for their efficiency. 
BENJAMIN FOWLER. late of 63, Dorset-street, removed to the 
new factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 
= al Ty 
ARMING BY HOT WATER.—J. 
WEEKS and Co., KING’S-KOAD, CHELSEA, solicit 
the honour of Architects to inspect their Hot-Water Apparatus, 
which is to te seen on their premises, in extensive operation. 
Ornamental Pedestals and Stacks of Pipes in great variety, appli- 
cable for Warming churches, mansions, entrance-halls, offices, con- 
servatories. &c.—-TUBULAR BOILERS of all sizes, warranted to 
be the most efficient and economical of any yet introduced.—J. 
WEEKS and Co., Hot-Water Apparatus Manufacturers, King’s- 
road, Chelsea. 


7? al 7 ‘r 7 
RICE’S IRONMONGERY, STOVE, and 
RANGE WAREHOUSE, 18, Walworth-road, London. 
Elliptic Stoves, with Double Backs, 24d. per inch; Register 
Stoves, 5d. per inch. 
3-feet Self-acting Cottage Ranges, Oven and Back Boiler, 35s. each. 
Cut Sheet Floor — 9d. per cwt. 


ut Clasp Nails. 
158, 14s. 6d, 14s, 13s. 
1 


2 23 
1-inch Cut Lath, 13s. 9d. per ewt. 
6-inch 2-bolt Rim Locks, with Scotch Springs, best patent fur- 
niture, 14s. 6d. per dozen. 
Improved Bow Latches, 6s. 6d yd doz, 
HOT WATER APPARATUS for heating greenhouses, &c., on 
improved principles, being the cheapest heat known. 


al > rTnw ~~ 
O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Elliptic Stoves. double backs, 2}d. per inch, 
ister Stoves, 6d. 6}d. 7}d. per inch. 
Self-acting Ranges, with Circular Ovens and Back Boilers, best 
wrought bars and bright fittings— 
3 ft, 20. 188. 3 ft. 6 in., 3. 7s. 4 ft, 3. 15s. 
3-feet Cottage Ranges, with Oven and Back-Boiler, 35s. each. 
3-feet self-acting ditto ditto, 363. each. 
Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz. Sash weights, 58. per cwt. 
Best Patent Cut Clasp. 
44d, 5d. 7d. 10d, 1s, 2d, 1a, 8d. per 1,00", 
3d. 4d. 6d. 8d. 10d. 20d. 
Best Sheet Floor Brads, 12s. per cwt. 
Best Town Glue 38s. Do. Scotch, 52s. per owt. 
. Best Patent Sash Line. 


2 3 4 
48. 4s. 6d. 5s. 6d. 78. 84. 
At F. R. WILLIAMSON'S I[RONMONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square. 
Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stam p.— Warehouse closes at 7 o’clock. 


~ 7 Uy" 7 1 al 
O BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 
and OTHERS. 
Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 12s. per cwt 
Fine Cut Clasp and Kose. 
15s, lds. 6d. lds. 138. 13s. per cwt. 
1h 1u 2 24 3 inch. 
Cross Garnet Hinges, per dozen pair. 
Q5.9d. 339.34, 48.3d. 5s. 68. 8s. 
10 12 14 16 18 20 in. 
Best Brizht Tower Bolts, per doz. 
1s. 3d. 1s. 7d. 25. 28. 6d. 28. 10d. 3s. 3d. 38. 7d. 
3 Q 6 7 8 9 in 
Iron Kain-water Pipe. 
9}d. 104d. 131d. 18.5d. 1s 8d. per yard. 
2 24 3 34 4 inch. 
Best London Glue, 388. per ewt. 
Cast Lath Nails, 10s. per cwt. 

Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz. 
Hooping for bond, Si. 10s. per ton. 
Sash Weights, 5s. per cwt. 
TERMS—NET CASH. 

A price-list may be had on application. 
A. L. PFEIL and Co., 
Wholesale Ironmongers, Brass Foundry 
and Nai! Warehouse, 

5 and 6, Broad-street, Bloomsbury. London. 
AGENTS FOR LEA’S PATENT 
MORTISE LOCKS AND BOLTS. 


TO BULLDERS AND CARPENTERS, &c. 


H. BOOBBYER and CO., late Sturch 
@ and Boobbyer, Ironmongery, Brass Foundry, Nail, and Tool 
Warehouse, No. 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, London, for 
the supply of Carpenters, Builders, Cabinet-makers, U pholders, &. , 
at wholesale prices. 
Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 12s. per cwt, 
Fine Cut Clasp and Rose. 
158. ls. 6d. lds. li 138. per cwt 
1 2 3 inch, 


1 3 
. Best Bright Tower Bolts. 
1s. 3d. 1s. 7d. 23, 2d. 2s. 6d. per dozen. 
3 


4 5 inch, 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
4s. 4s. 6d. 5s. 6d. 73. 8s, 10s. 6d. per gross. 
No. 1 2 3 eS Be: 
Cast Lath Nails, 10s. per cwt. Sash Weights, 5s. per cwt. 
Air Bricks, is. 6d. per dozen. 
DR. ARNOTT’S VENTILATORS. 
11 by Simches .....ceseeeeees eenece +» 58. each, 

BDYD 4 —_aavccaccecceccesccescess 88. os 

An assortment in Brass, Bronzed, Gilt, &c. 

An extensive stock of Mortise Locks, Drawback Locks, Iron Rim 
Locks, and Latches, of every description, at very reduced ae 3 
also Door Furniture, in china, amber, crystal, ivory, ebony, buftalo, 
horn, brass, &c., with Finger-plates, Bell-pulls and Levers en suite. 

B. and Co. are the inveutors of SHIFTING BOLT MORTISE 
LOCKS, &c, so universally approved of.—Established nearly 200 

ears, for the supply of goois from the best manufactories at the 
| Aeon prices. 














1%. 6d. ewt. 
3 in. 





10s, 6d. per gross. 














7 Nad _ 
O BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c.— 
The undermentioned are the PRESENT PRICES of 
IRONMONGERY, at YOUNG'S, 194, Oxford-street. Every other 
article equally low. Orders executed upon receipt of remittance 
or a respectable London reference. 
23 3 Inches. 


Cast Butts.............. 58. 3d. 7s. 6d. Lis. per 6 dozens, 
Cut Clasp.......... 54. 7d. In 2d Is 8d. ) per 
4d. 64 ld 20d. 51,000, 
5 6 


Nos. 3 4 b 
Patent Line .... 68. 78. 3d. 9% 10s. 9d. per gross. 
3 Inches. 
Rain Pipe...... 94d. 


PT} 3 
10}d. 18, 1d. per yard. 
LARK and HUNT’S IRONMONGERY, 
STOVE and METAL WAREHOUSE, 159, Shoreditch, 
near the Eastern Counties Railway. , 
Strong Elliptic Stoves, with extra back, 2}d. per inch. { 
Register Stoves, 5d. per inch. 
S-faet Selb onting Cottage Ranges, with Oven and Back-Boilers, 
36s. each. 
3-feet best Self-acting ditto, with wrought bars and bright fittings, 





58s, each, ; . 
Cast Rain-water Pipe. 
2d. 24d. 3d. per inch. 8d. 10d. pe yard. 
Cast Gutters—4d. per inch. 8d. per ya 


. pe! 4 
0.G. Gutters—4d, 4$d. per inth. lid. 1s, per yard. 
Best Cut Clasp and Rose. 
1}d. 13d. 2d. 24d. 3d. per inch. 
158. 14s, 6d. 143. 133. 14s. 6d. per cwt. 

Sheet Floor Brads, 11s. 9d. per owt. 

l-inch Cut Lath, 14s. per cwt. 

Cast Lath, 9s. 6d. F E 

6-inch 2 Bolt Rim Locks, with Seotch Springs and best Furniture 
Patent Spindles, 15s. per doz. 

6-inch 3-Bolt Kd. Ward Mortice, with best Furniture and Patent 
Spindles, 2s. 9d. 

Light Kllipticand Register Metal, 12s, per cwt. 

Hot Water Pipes, 88. 6d. per ewt. 

A large assortment of Gratings, Sink-traps, aud Cast Goods at 





reduced prices. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
HUBB’S WROUGHT-IRON and FIRE- 
PROOF DOORS and FRAMES, for strong Rooms. A 

large stock of the above, of all made in the best manner, and 
of different strengths, fitted with CHUBB’S PATENT’ DE. 
TECTOR LOCKS, throwing from two to twenty bolts, con itantly 
on sale, at very moderate prices. FIRE-PROOF SAFES of every 
size, and Patent Detector Locks and Latches for all purposes.— 
C. CHUBB and SON, sole Manufacturers, 57, St. Paul's hurch- 
yard, London. 

















\\ 
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CorraM and HALLEN, 2, Winsley-street, 


; Oxford-street, beg leave to draw attention to their new and 
improved patterns in STABLE FURNITURE he manger, 
rack,and water-trough are placed in a line ther, and may be 
had either plain, galvanized, or enamelled. Castings and wrought- 
iron work of every description, at the lowest scale omen. Under- 
ground Rites 58. 9d. per cwt. Estimates upon application. 
COTTAM and HALLEN, 2, Winsley-street, Oxford-st., London. 
TO ARCHITECTS, BULLDEKS, AND BRICK-MAKERS. 


UMPS of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 
bored perfectly true by anes machinery, in various 

lain and ornamental patterns for Conservatories, Squares, Market 
Wa Roads, Gardens, and for Liquid Manure. BRICK- 
MAKERS’ PUMPS, in Wrought and Cast Iron, HYDRAULIC 
LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wells of any depth. 
SINGLE and DOUBLE PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, kept 


for Hire. 
BENJ. FOWLER (late of 63, Dorset-street), removed 
to the new Factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
HE attention of the 


Trade is called to 


JOHN WARNER & SONS’ 
PATENT VIBRATING 
STANDARD PUM 








which is recommended for the simpli- 
city of its construction, and the ease 
with which it works. 

By the introduction of the vibrating 
standard the cumbrous carr.age and ex- 
pensive slings and guides are unneces- 
sary, rendering the price considerably 
less than pumps made on the old plan. 

Beer and Water Engines for raising 
fluids from a depth not exceeding 28 feet ; 
also, Garden Engines constructed on the 
same principle. 

JOHN WARNER & SONS, 
8, Crescent, Jewin-street, London, 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 


MPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, 
BUILDERS, &c.—J. BUBB begs to inform the trade in gene- 
ral that he still continues to lay every variety of Messrs. Minton’s 
Tiles, plain and ornamented, to any design, at very reduced prices 
for ready cash. J. B. having adopted a new method, can lay them 
in a first-rate manner at fully 15 per cent. under what they are 
obliged to pay by the old method. All orders sent to J. BU BB, 20, 
Clarendon-street, Clarendon-square, will be punctually attended 
to.—N.B. Jobs executed in all parts of the United Kingdom on the 
shortest notice. 


’ a 

MEIN TON and CO’S ENCAUSTIC and 

other PATENT TILES for Churches, Entrance Halls, 
Conservatories, Balconies, &c., Antique, Geometrical, and Alham- 
bric Mosaics, manufactures of a highly decorative character and 
extreme durability, Slabs and Tiles for Fireplaces and Hearths, 
Covings for Grates, Door Furniture, White G and Ornamental 
Tiles for Baths, Dairies, and Kitchen Ranges may be had in great 
variety at their Warehouse, 9, Albion-place, Blackfriars-bridge, 
London, and at their Manufactory, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire. 


al ~ r J 

Vy HITE SUFFOLK and RED FACING 

BRICKS, of onperier quality. Moulded bricks to any 

pattern.—Apply to Mr. BENJAMIN GOUGH, 37, Newington- 
crescent, Newington Butts. 

N.B. COWLEY and KENT BRICKS from the New Clamps 

now open, and Kentish Kagstone direct from the Quarries, at a 

reduced price. 


ARD & COMPANY, Honduras Wharf, 


Bankside, and Jamaica and Madeira Coffee-house, Corn- 
hil, London.—FIRE BRICKS in Stourbridge, Newcastle, Welsh, 
Windsor, Nonsuch, &c. &c. Also Lumps, Tiles, Shield Guards, 
Retorts, Shapes, &c. &c., of the best manufactured material. Fire 
Loam and Clays, Pattern Goods for Engineers,,lronmongers, &c., at 
very REDUCED PRICES, and on the SHORTEST NOTICE. 
Shipments to all parts of the world. Pan Tiles, 503 per thousand ; 
plain, 32s.; Paving or Crown Fire Bricks, 42s.; and all other 
country red goede of asuperior description at very LOW PRICES. 
Dutch and English Clinkers; Patent Malting and Corn-drying 
Tiles; Suftolk Facing, White and Ked Stoc . Paviors’, 
Seconds, Picking, and Place Bricks ; Thames d and Ballast 
py _ or otherwise, on the best terms; Sanatory Pipes of all 

in 


























RICKS.—In consequence of the low price 

at which Brickmakers have, for some time past, been pur- 

chasing Ashes and Breeze, H. DODD is enabled to offer his bricks, 

which are of good quality, at the following low prices ; and as his 

fields are only a quarter of an hour's walk from the City, H. D. 

earnestly requests purchasers will favour him with a visit, in order 
to inspect his stock and to judge for themselves. 


Marle Cutters.......... 80s. per thousand, 
Yellow Seconds........ 5a. 6d. 4 

Paie Seconds .......... 50s. e 
PUREEES cocccccccececess 428, 


” 
Pickings ....... niesque 38s. 

Marle Place, Half-washed Stocks, and Place Bricks, at equally 
low prices. These bricks are sound, well burnt, and unusually free 
from defects ; a very large proportion of the Stocks being suitable 
for external facing. They will be delivered at the above prices any- 
where within two miles of the fie! 

Apply to HENRY DODD and Co, at the Counting house. 
fi Brickfields, Grange-walk, near the Rosemary Branch, 

oxton. 

N.B. Red Pit Sand, of approved quality, constantly on sale, upon 
reasonable terms .In the erection of walls, where it is desirable 
that the work should be kept as free from damp as possible, this 
sand, from its not containing any saline matter, is acknowledged 
to be preferable to river sand, 














IMPORTANT TO OIL AND RAILWAY GREASE MER- 
CHANTS AND FACTORS. 
OR SALE, at the Works at Weymouth, 
or may be delivered to any part of the kingdom, the superior 
product by distillation of BITUS INOUS SCE ALE, or 8 HIs- 
rUs. “LIQUID BITUMEN,” containing, Ist, a Vo e Oil, or 
Mineral Spirit; 2nd, an Oil of a r density; 3rd, a Fatty 
Mineral ON; 4th, Parafine ; 5th, Grease, slightly alkaline ; 6th, 
Tar, The Volatile Oil, or Mineral Spirit, is wdinlrably adapted as 
asolvent, and may be used for al to which the most 
highly rectified spirit of turpentine is —- oyed, or may be used for 
spirit and camphine lamps. The second oil, not so volatile, 
will dissolve in any proportion with seed or fish oils, of which it 
considerably augments their illuminating goose, and prevents 
their becoming rancid. The third is admirably adapted for lubri- 
cating machinery, and contains—the 4th, Paradne, which is easily 
obtained by crystallization, and requiring but little treatment to 
make excellent candles. The 5th, Grease, superior to animal oil or 
fat for the use of varriages. The 6th, Tar, perfectly black, very 
siceative, and which may be used generally for purposes of 
varnish, and where mineral tar is em ~— — Any further infor- 
mation may be obtained either of Mr. W. C. HOMERSHAM, 
Schiste Works, Weymouth; or of Mr. C. F. CHEFFINS, 11, 
Southam pton-buildipgs, Chancery-lane, London. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Juty 13, 1850. 











REDUCED PRICES.—E DWARD 
SIMMS (late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin, 
begs to aequaint Builders and the Trade that he has now on hand, 
at his Manufactory (the first of its kind ever established), av 
large Assortment of Dry and Well-seasoned OAK and DEAL PRE- 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
all sorts, from 4 inch to lt inch thick, planed to a lel width 
and thickness, and at greatly Reduced Prices. Also, Timber, 
Desis, Oak Planks, Scantlings, Sash Sills. Mouldings prepared by 
Machinery, Laths, &c.—Apply at E. SIMMS'S (late W. Cleave’s) 
Flooring Manufactory, ilton-road, Pimlico Basin. 


7 7 

LOORING.—ALFRED ROSLING begs 

to inform his customers and the trade generally, that he has 

again very materially REDUCED the PRICES of his DRY FLOOR 

BOARDS, of which he has in stock an extensive assortment. To 

rehasers of ® quantity of freshly prepared boards A. R. is able 

fo offer a great uction upon his currentprices, to avoid the 

expense of piling away in the drying sheds. Mouldings in great 

variety, and prepared in a yery superior manner.—South wark- 
bridge Wharf, Bankside, October, 1849. 


‘ ~ "™ 
HOMAS ADAMS, Mahogany and Timber 
Merchant, Bermondsey New road, Southwark, near the 
Bricklayers’ Arms, is SELLING SEASONED FLOORING at 
LESS PRICES THAN ANY ADVERTISED; also matched 
boards and mouldings prepared from the very best material, and 
in a superior manner. Cut dealsand seantling ofevery dimension ; 
mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, beech, oak, &. ; pantile, 
oak, and firlaths; wheelwrights’ goods All sawn and prepared 
goods (except timber) delivered free of expense. Sawing charged at 
mill prices. Very extensive drying-sheds. 
N.B. English timber taken in exchange for foreign. 

















RESENT PRICES of SEASONED 
FLOORING, prepared by improved Machinery. Net cash. 
1} in. yellow, per sq. .... 908. 0d. | 1. im. spruce, per sq. .... 138 Od. 
1 i. ~ * eeee 178, 64. |} o a - esses a OE 
lk nw ° esse 148. O4 | ” © 9 eeee 108 6d 
Widths measured after being wrought. Quantities not less than 
thirty squares delivered within 5 miles free. : 
SAMUEL ARCHBUTT and ©O., Timber Merchants, Sawing 
and Planing Mills, King’s-road, Chelsea. 





MUIR'S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 


SAW MILIA, GILLINGHAM-STRERT, PIMLICO. 


4 .4 
IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &c..Sawn on the most approved principle, 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, hy Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 
water-carriace, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


charge. 
: Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
BB. Estimates ziven for Sawing and Planing. 





GENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 


PANY.—SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 


MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension and | 


Waterloo Bridges SAWING and PLANING in all their 
branches exeented with the greatest despatch and punctu- 
ality. A larze Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKED 
MOULDINGS, consisting of upwards of 100 different patterns kept 
constantly on hand; also an extensive assortment of dry prepared 
FLOORING BOARDS, of all qualities and at reasonable rates. 


a ‘ 

HILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO.’S 

IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD, beg to invite the attention of builders, carpenters, 
and the trade, to their well selected stock, consisting of a 
large assortment of TIMBER, DEALS, PLANKS, and BAT- 
TENS, of every description, and thoroughly seasoned. They also 
have constantly on hand, and ready for immediate use, white and 
yellow prepared FLOORING BOARDS of all thicknesses, and 
matched lining, cut and planed to a parallel breadth and thickness, 
And they are enabled to offer all their goods at very moderate prices. 


¥ ADDERS, BARROWS, &c. for SALE 


or HIRE.—G, ELL invites the attention of Builders, Con- 
tractors, Decorators, and the trade generally, to the Jarge Stock of 
Ladders, Barrows, Machines, Trestles, Steps, &c., he has always on 
hand in every way suited to their various purposes. Excavators’ 
barrows at 9s , 12s.. and 14s per barrow complete. Ladders, Steps, 
&c. equally low. For particulars see printed lists, which can be 
had upon application. Manufactories, Nos, 3 and 6, Tottenham- 
court, New-road, St. Pancras. 


r » wry 2 an Pl " are] 

ATENT PLATE GLASS. — HETLEY 

and C0. beg to inform Architects, Builders,and the Trade 
generally, that their new Tarift of PRIGES for the above is now 
ready, and will be forwarded on application. A REDUCTION of 
about 40 per cent. has been made on the usual Glazing sizes.— 
Sheet, Crown, and Ornamental Window-Glass Warehouse, 35, 
Soho-square, London —ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 


—~ ne Puls r r ~ . 

SHEET WINDOW-GLASS.—To Glaziers, 
b Builders, and others—EDWARD DRIVER and Co., 18, 
Cullam-street, Fenchurch-street, London (late of Gracechurch- 
street), beg to inform the trade generally, they are now selling the 
above Glass, 16 ounces to the foot. and of good glazing quality, in 
boxes contsining 200 square feet, of various sizes, up to 44 by 30, at 
the reduced price of 24d. per square foot.—Terms, Cash. 
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‘OHO CROWN, SHEET, PATENT 
n _ PLATE, ORNAMENTAL, and PLATE GLASS WARE- 
HOUSE, 26, Soho-square, London. ALFRED GOSLETT be 
to call the attention of the trade to his large and valuable STOC 
of the above descriptions of GLASS, which he can offer at the very 
lowest wholesale prices, delivered either in crates, as manufac- 
tured, or cut to sizeand glazed, 


HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 


toinform my friends and the public, that I have now com- 
pleted a new ENGINE, and, owing to the facility with which I can 
execute orders, 1 am enabled to reduce my former prices consider- 
ably. The prices are now from ONE SHILLING PBR FOOT SUP., 
and borders from SIXPENCE PER FOOT RUN. A large quan- 
tity of the cheapest patterns always in stock. mbossing and 
ee on the most moderate terms.—CHARLES LONG, 

0.1, King-street, Baker-street, Portman-square.--Cash only. 


a 

4. and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 

4 attention of Builders and the trade to the low prices of 
their PATENT PLATE GLASS. BRITISH PLATE, silvered 
and for glazing, of unrivalled roe and finish, ROUGH 
PLATE, CROWN, SHEET, COLOURED, and ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS, in every variety, of the best manufacture, and at the 
lowest terms. List of prices, estimates, and every information 
sent on application. THE ROYAL ARMS, richly painted on 
rlass,—size, 86 inches by 58,—well adapted fora public Company's 
fall; to be seen at their warehouse, 315, Oxford-street. 











7 r +4 
HOMAS MILLINGTON begs to inform 
R BUILDERS and the Trade that he can supply them wi 
POREIGN and ENGLISH WINDOW GLASS, Plairand Colour 
of every description. ROUGH PLATE-GLASS from 4 inch to 
i inch thick. Glass Pantiles, Slates, &c. &c. White Lead, Paints, 
Colours, Oils, V arnishes, Brushes, &c.; Milled and Sheet ; 
Lead rie from 3 inch to 44 inches bore; Solder, Water-closets, 
Basins, Plumber's and Brass Work of every description, and upon 
the very best terms. Glass Ornament Shades, Milk-pans, Propa- 
gating and Bee Glasses —Address, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
See Priced List Advertisement, Saturday, June 15, 





~{ me a . 
GAN DS and EMERY, 2, Robert-street, 
ballding te Cone sae to call the mn pee: of persons engaged in 
» ces ior re . 
shop-fronts, greenhouse lights” be ae, full liste of which will he 


forwarded on application. N. , 
Wellcasoned dooms anselainge aa eh7a, 20, han a large stock of 











TO BUILDERS, MASONS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


BSERVE! the CHEAPEST DEPOT in 


England for MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES, &c., of eu 
rior aalit . is the WESTMINSTER MARBLE COMPANY'S 
PATEN T Works, Earl-street, Holywell-street, Millbank.—Coun- 
try orders attended to, and a large assortment always in stock. 


QAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 


PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 


Wharf, Pimlico, 

GOTHIC WINDOWS, ALTAR SCREENS, and other Works, 

roduced at a remarkably cheap ra’ 

’ FONTS from 5. upwards. Specimens on view of the Early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular styles. 

ALTAR TABLETS Illuminated 

Firs-sate ABTIOSS retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD- 
a oy! ES, &&., in great Li mae of design. cut and com- 

ete for fixing in the country. 

” The Public are respectfully invited to view the carefully selected 
and manufactured Stock (by improved machinery) of Veined 
Marble Chimney-pieces—cheap and good. 

DAIRIES fitted up with MARBLE or SLATE SHELVES.— 
MINTON'S Encaustic and White or Blue and White Porcelain 
Tiles in great variety of Ire 

A GOOD MA BLE CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR 
FORTY SHILLINGS. 
A liberal discount to the trade, 


TIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 
WORKS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth.—A reduced list of 

rices of the het WELCH SLATE SLARBS, planed both faces, will 
sent on aj pli ation (post paid) being made, and inclosing a postage 
stamp. Th: pricesare under those advertised for inferior slates, 


oe 

MPHE PIMLICO SLATE WORKS.— 

Patronized by Royalty, the HF mn of ie Rents, Ge 
Clergy. Architects of Eminence, Builders, Railwa ‘ontractors, 
and the Public generally—MAGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE 
notwithstanding the vile imitations and infringements of his 
patent that are attempted) continues to grow in favour with the 
public, being handsomer, more durable, and very much cheaper 
than marble.—Price lists sent to any part of the kingdom gratis, 
and a book of drawings sent postage free on receipt of 3s. in postage 
stamps. Cisterns, Filters, Dairy and Larder Shelves, Wine Cellar 
Fittings, Slabs, and every variety of plain Slate Work, at prices 
that defy competition —49 and 50, Upper Belgrave-place. 


IRE STONE, of superior quality and at 
reduced prices, from a new quarry, close to the Reigate 
station.—Apply to Mr. CARRUTHERS, Builder, Reigate. 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 
QUARRYMEN and STONE MERCHANTS, 


List of prices, also cost for transit to any part of the kingdom, 
furnished on application. 


LB Pu 7 - 

WPA RKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 
BASIN.—Messrs. MARTIN and WOOD (late Scoles and 

Martin) solicit the attention of Builders, Masons,and others, to their 
stock of Portland, York, and Derby Stone; also Bangor Slates, 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, Laths, Fire-goods, Fire-stone, 
&e., sold at the lowest_possible prices for Cash. Portland Head- 
stones, Ledgers, Steps, Landings, &c., cut to order on the shortest 
notice. Tarpaulings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain 
Pips. By phous, &., always on hand. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine 
tuft, &. 


al r a4 > 
ATH STONE.—Messrs. RANDELL and 
SAUNDERS, Quarrymen, Bath, have appointed Messrs, 
MARTIN and WOOD their sole agents in London. M, and W. 
beg to inform Architects, Masons, Builders, &c., that a latge assort- 
ment of the much approved CORSHAM DOWN and other BATH 
STONE will always be kept at the Depot, opposite the Great 
Western Railway Station, Paddington. Orders will also be received 
at Market Wharf, Regent’s-park in. 


vray, ~ TU . 
AYTOR GRANITE COMPANY (incor- 
orated by Royal Charter) continue to supply their SUPE- 
RIOR GRANITE from the QUARRIES at FOGGINTOR, on 
DARTMOOR, at MODERATE PRICES. The Nelson Memorial ; 
Statue of King William, City; and the large Gravinz-dock at 
Woolwich, are specimens of this material —Offices, No. 4, Millbank- 
row, Westminster; and Granite Works, Laira, Plymouth ; where 

information may be obtained. 

By order of the Directors, C. C. D, HOAR, Clerk. 


EVON HAYTOR GRANITE from the 


Original Quarries, Haytor Rocks, Devon.—This superior 
Granite can now be supplied to any extent. Orders for the largest 
sizes of Granite Blocks can be executed with the greatest ease from 
these Quarries, and at low prices. Cargoes supplied direct to all 
parts. Specimens of the Devon Haytor Granite may be seen at 
the following places, viz.:—London-bridge, Guldsmiths’ Hall, 
Fishmongers’ Hall,Christ’s Hospital, George the Fourth’s Room in 
the British Museum, and the Great Arch of Tothill-tields Prison, 
&c. The trade are invited to inspect this Granite. A stock kept 
at the Company’s Depot, Devon Haytor Wharf, Rotherhithe, 
London. Application for prices to be made to Mr. G. H,. CLARK, 
sole Agent, address as above. 


ry ryt, 7 bd 

RAMLEY FALL STONE, from the Fair 
Head Guperics, Yorkshire. — Depét, DEVON HAYTOR 
WHARF, ROTHERHITHE, LONDON ; GEORGE H. CLARK, 
Sole Agent.—Engineers, Railway Contractors. Stone Merchants, 
Masons, and others, are invited to INSPECT this SUPERIOR 
SANDSTONE, which can be supplied to any extent, and at a very 
low price. It is well adapted for docks, bridges, embankments, sea 
walls, railway works, and all buildings where sandstone is used.— 
Further particulars may be known on application to Mr. G. H. 
CLARK, as above, where a good assortment of blocks is kept. 
Cargoes supplied direct to all parts of the coast. Samples may be 
seen at the Office of *The Builder,” 2, York-street, Covent Garden. 









































nas 
AEN STONE, SELECTED FOR 
EXTERNAL WORKS.—LUARD, BEEDHAM and Co., 
Quarry Proprietors and Importers from Allemagne. 

AUBIGNY STONE from the Quarries, near Falaise, Calvados 
Department.—Aubigny is of similar colour to Portland Stone, its 
texture finer, price and labour of working about the same. 

RANVILLE STONE from Ranville Quarries, near Caen, Nor- 
mandy.--Suitable for strong works, wharf and quay walling, price 
and labour similar to Caen Stone.—Depét, Caen Sufferance 
Wharf, Rotherhithe.—Information and samples supplied from the 


> 


Office, 18, Southwark-square, Borough. 





a. TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &. 
Ui > . 

REY-STONE LIME, of the best quality, 

may be had at Whitehall-wharf, Cannon.row, Westminster, 
at 7s. 6d. Re r yard; or at Hanover-wharf, 52, Edward-street, Re- 
qenre-pae , at 8s. 6d. Barges will be loaded at the Works, at 
Halling, at 58. 6d, per yard; or delivered alongside any wharf 
in London at_6s. 6d.— Apply to CHARLES "FORMB , Esq. 
Lime Works, Halling, near Rochester; or Mr. TREMAIN, 52 
Edward-street, Regent’s-park. 


y als To uJ 
REY-STONE LIME.—HALL, Brothers, 
J Merstham Lime Works, near Reigate, b o 
Builders and others a list of their prices for Onth oe pF Rnd 5 
Grey-Stone Lime 6s, per Yard, or 22 Bushels, 
Ditto, for Manure 4a ditto ditto 
Ditto, Ashes 18. 6d. ditto ditto 
Black ditto... 38 ditto ditto 
In not less than Six Yard quantities, and put on the Railway for 
all goods stations on the London and Brighton, and South-Kastern 
pay nape eS them. A fresh supply hot from 
e kilns daily, e Bric ers’ 
delivered to all parts, en eo 
Prices for Cash on delivery :—7s. p-r yard at the stations or 
works ; 8. per yard delivered within five miles; in not less than 
2-yard quantities, Booking, 2s. per yard ; Is. per yard off if paid 
month ; s Jollecting charged for. The Ping & warranted to be 
e reas. Merstham, n: gate, ; j 
place, Old Kent-road. oe = 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 

REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME and 

VEREY beg to infor the Trede thet ther nines rey, and 
nform the ie mati 

Blue | Pedy de and Cement as usual at No. 3 Wharf, Pattee 


=. Also Glaze Drain Pipes —N.B. No other lime kept at the 
whart. 


sania 
TKINSON’S CEMENT.—This Cement 
has hitherto been manufactured in Yorkshire, and, through 
long detention at sea, has often proved stale and unfit for use on 
its arrival in London. hy Baw orramasssent now made, the Cement 
~~ pe a er ured in a Lenten, sat thas | poamented to consumery 
na and genume v e sole e! & "i 
and SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster. Hits 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 


for internal stucco, are employed very advantageously in 
place of wood for skirtings, architraves, and panel mouldings, 
and for in-door flooring, i dofstone. The peculiar properties 
of PARLAN Cement allow of its being painted or papered upon 
within afew hours of its application, and thus render it an im. 
portant substitute for common plastering in those cases where ex. 
edition and beauty of finish are essential—J.B. WHITE and 
ONS, Millbank-street, Westminster, Patentees of KEENE'S 
Cement, Licensees of PARIAN Cement. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 


by J. B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the properties of 
the best Roman Cement, but_has the advantage over that material 
of wholly resisting frost. hen used as a stucco it does not 
vegetate or turn green in damp situations, and requires no colour. 
ing Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
trial to become harder and stronger in these proportions than 
Roman Cement with but one measure of sand. is superior con- 
necting power, combined with its eminently hydraulic properties, 
point it out as the fittest material for building sea and embank. 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, and for all 
those purposes where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 
required. 
Manufacturers—J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpool 


y > a 

ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son of 
the Patentee.— Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Co. request 
reference to No. 296, e 491; and also Nos. 284 and 285, pence 
343 and 351 of “The Builder,” for accounts of EXPERIMENTS 
on the strength of Portland Cements, whereby the great supe- 
riority of their Cement is manifest. This Cement has been 
proved for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel 
to resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
quakes, beakee, and more durable than any other description of 
Yement ; it does not vegetate, oxyJate, or turn green; nor is it 
affected by any atmospheric influence whatever the climate, resist- 
ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes. For all purposes that Cement is saul 
cable the Proprietors challenge competition.—Orders received by 
Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Company, at their ig eee 
Northfleet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall ; 

also at their Depét, 46, Hanover-street, Liverpool. 


r . 
HE PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 
STUCCO, which you supplied at Measrs. J. & R. MORLEY'S 
warehouses and dwelling in W ood-street, Gresham-street, in the City, 
has been used throughout the premises, in every story ; altogether 
about ten thousand yards superficial, chiefly upon recently built 
wails, and a small portion upon timber partitions, and that with 
the most perfect and satisfactory result. I feel it also necessary to 
observe, that the plasterer’s work was almost invariably followed up 
on the next day by the painters, thereby enabling me to have the 
buildings complete in the shortest possible time, both for business 
and for the occupation of the establishment. I am, therefore, of 
opinion, that the use of this new material is a most valuable feature 
in building operations, and fully justifies that which I was given to 
understand, viz., that it was an extraordinary material. I think it 
right to mention that I am at the present time having agreat extent 
of similar work executed at another range of buildings, where time 
and the quality of the work are of the utmost importance. 
(Sign ) JNO. WALLEN, Architect, London. 
To Messrs. Chas. os cis and Sons, Manufacturers, 
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MARTIN’S PATENT 
FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
APPLICABLE FOR 
ALL INTERNAL PURPOSES WHERE PLASTERING 
IS REQUIRED. 

This invaluable Cement has now been before the public so many 

ears, and obtained so high a standing in the estimation of all who 
have used it, that it is unnecessary to comment on its merits. 
Messrs. STEVENS and SON however feel called upon to observe, 
that from the greater extent of surface which a given quantity of 
MARTIN'S will cover, as compared with other Cements for in- 
ternal use, there will be found a gain of 16} per cent. in material, 
full 7 per cent. less in price, with an additiona! saving in labour of 
10 per cent., by its allowing about forty minutes for working, being 
less than one-tenth of the time of other ceinents ofa similar nature, 
therefore worked with greater facility, making together the enor- 
mous saving of fall THIRTY-THREE PER CENT; its advan- 
tages therefore cannot admit of doubt. Specimens, showing its 
beauty, hardness, and applicability to all plain and ornamental 
purposes, may be seen; and the Cement, in any quantity, obtained 
of Messrs. STEVENS and SON, at their Plaster and Cement Works, 
186, Drury-lane, London.— Manufactory, Derwent Mill, Derby. 

N.B. This Cement will receive paint or paper in # few hours 

after the completion of the work by the plasterers. 


a) 1 Tm AT 7 7 wi 
OHNS and Co.’s PATENT PERMANENT 
STUCCO WASH, CEMENT, and PAINT.—The ,attention 
of the trade and the public generally is solicited to thest very ex- 
cellent :nd well-known materials, which, for their beauty, dura- 
pili deperounes, and cheapness, are unequalled. THE PER- 
MANENT WASH, as 4 substitute for common lime-wash or water- 
colour, is an article which has long been wantiug for stucco and 
brick-work ; it is of a stone colour, but may be tinted to avy other ; 
is perfectly dry in twenty-four hours ; will not wash off; is very 
little dearer than the common washes; and, being a non-absorbent, 
is admirably adapted for railway stations, union workhouses, 
schools, barracks, prisons, &c. One cwt. is sufficient to cover, with 
two coats, 250 square yards. THE CEMENT, from the great reduc- 
tion in price, and its suitableness for internal as well as external 
surfaces, places it above all other materials of its kind ; it has no 
caustic qualities; may be painted or papered in few days; 
never blisters, cracks, or vezetates ; soon as hard as stone ; 
and may be cleaned with a brush and water. The merits of the 
PAINT are well known for its application to stucco work of all 
kinds, and external work generally. Numerous testimonials, 
prospectuses, and every information may be obtained, on app!l- 
cation to the Sole Agent, PHILIP HARE, at the Warehouse, 22, 
| Upper Thames-street. A liberal allowance to wholesale 
ealers. 














BLUE LIAS LIME, PLASTER, &c. 


* * 

HOMAS FREEN and CO. having con- 
nected with their ROMAN CEMENT WORKS an exten- 
sive Manufactory of GROUND BLUE LIAS LIME and PLASTER 
of PARIS, beg to call the attention of Builders and others to the 
very superior quality of these articles, which they are prepared tv 

supply om the most reasonable terms. i 
‘. ve S—Tuscany Wharf, Regent’s Canal, Kingsland-road, 

ondon. 


DEPOTS — Lee's Wharf, Paddington; and Phenix Wharf, 
Greenwich. se 
N.B. Grey and Chalk Lime, Paving Bricks, Tiles, Artificial 
Stone, Plasterers’ Hair, &. &c. 





sary 

ELL’S PATENT LIQUID CEMEN'! 

is ready for use, and only one-eighth the cost of oil-paint. 

For beauty it is pre-eminent, giving the exact ap ce of FINE 
CUT STONE. Can be used at once on fresh Roman Cement, oT 
any other plastering, and will protect the walls as well as Roman 
Cement, In casks of 1, % and3 ewt, at 8% 15s. and 2is., casks 


inclusive. 
PATENT MINERAL PAINTS, 


Invaluable for cheapness, beauty, and permanence: not half the 
cost of other paints, always ready for use, will k for years, 


op good h 
and therefore well suited for exportation. Brilliant black, 28; 





rich bro 2a. 9d. ; greens and light colours, 4s. per gallon. 
@. BELL and fo. 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street. 
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